
congress 




The Congre» of Science and Engineering Students which will meet at 
McGill and at l'Univeriité de Montréal, opens today. 

CSESQ, a bilingual organisation of all the science and engineering faculties 
In Quebec, was founded by the French universities last fall and was made to include 
English members at the insistance of l'Ecole. Polytechnique de lU de M. Although 
French Is used on all written documents, all representatives to the congress must 
understand both languages^ 

The aim of CSESQ is "to create an atmosphere for the rapprochement of the 
two cultures In Quebec through a common interest in science and â^lheièring'.'. 

Four Commissions will report to this year's meeting on the following topics: 
the. Corporation of Engineers rOfji.,Quebc»,>; Parent Report, problem of teaching the 
sciences In Quebec, and the rèlatibns'':between engineers and scientists. 

Also discussed will such topics as . student syndicalism, free- e'ducation, and 
relations between students and pnSfessionals. 

Remi Lavigne, who was the Secretary of the Parent Commission, will Join the 
discussions at the meeting. The CSESQ Commission feels that the Parent Report is 
"rather Utopian",, and that teachers have not accepted the role the Report has suggested 

Other invited guests at the banquet Include Patrick Kenniff, President of CU3; 
Robert Nelson, President of UGEQ, and Yvon Brunei, President of FIQ. 

McGill will be represented at the Congress by twenty delegates from each of 
the faculties of Science and Engineering. Application forms are available from the 
SC office. • 



Model Parliament 
Polls open today 

The campus will choose today from among flvo political parties as it 
elects 60 MPs to si» In next Monda/s Model Parliament. 

The Congress Toward Canadian Maturity, the' Liberals, the New Démocratie 
Party, the Progressive Conservatives and the Young Communist League are the parties 
In the running. Seats will be allotted to each party according to the percentage of ho 
total vote. 

The politicians have flooded the campus with Information in the past week and 
have presented prominent figures in the federal or provincial parties as keynote 
speakers. 

Davie Fulton spoke for the PCs and the Liberals featured Jean Lesage, Erie 
KIcrans, and René Lévesque. P. Stephen Marcovltit spoké for CTCM, Robert Cliche 
for the NDP, and Sam Walsh for the YCL. 

The New Démocratie Party won last, year's Model Parliament election, forming 
a minority government. Across Canada, students this year elected eleven Liberal, 
four Conservative and three New Democratic Party governments. 

The chairman of Model Parliament, Paul Caron, said, "Jlodel Parliament ii 
in the hands of the students. They elect the government and decide what will be 
discussed In the parliamentary session." 

The Throne Speech, presented by the party elected today, will be the subject 
of the debate in Monday's session. After the speech is voted on by the house, it will 
close. 

The session will be held In the Union Ballroom from 4 to 11 pm. There will be 
two Speakers, Laurier Lapierre of Thli Hour Has Seven Days and the History Depart- 
ment from 4 to 6 pm and Professor James Mallory of the Political Science Department 
for the evening session. . 

"This year, because there iWiU.be. only^ one .session, the election becomes the 
most important part of the whole Model Parliament," Caron said. "Tliis is as it siiould 
be since the results of the election are watched with great Interest." 



Sorry 



Yesterday the Dailtf ran 
an article stating that Mr. 
Ma>t!rs and Mr, Smith are 
"contesting the position of 
representing the Post Grad- 
uate Students' Society (PG- 
SS) on the Students' Coun- 
cil." . . 

This is Iniarrect.^'^Aii^ I 
understand the situation, 
the PGSS is not having an 
election on February 11. 
Faculty of Graduate Stu- 
dies and Research is having 
an election. The Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Re- 
search and the PGSS are 
two separate entities and 
not one entity with two 
names. On this basis only 
22 nurses (MSc applied) 
will be- allowed to vote - on 
Friday, February 11, even 
ithough all of the BN nurses 
'are- in PGSS. The confusion 
evident in yssterday's arti- 
cle Is also' evident in many, 
of the campus constitutions. 

rio poll 

at Wilson Hall 

There will be no poll In 
Wilton Hill today at pre- 
viously announced. Will ell- 
glble voters please vote 
•iMwhere. Thank you. 

Glenn Chrlttlanson 
Chief Rehirntntr Officer 



V\l(dsh urges opposition 
to Lesage monopoly 

by ELLEN ROSEMAN 

The leader of the Quebec Communist Party yesterday called upon all members of the 
left In this provlcice to oppose the policies' of the Lesoge government. 



In an address to the Young 
Communist League, Sam Walsh 
condemned the New Democratic 
Party for pledging its support to 
the Quebec Liberals' and "moving 
from the left to the right". 

Walsh described the Lesage 
government as being controlled 
by monopolists, and charged that 
Quebec had lost her sovereignty 
through American ownership and 
control of major companies. 

"Quebecers' money, is Eping to 
support the AmerlcB^wwJfl^iet 
Nam,^]ie^8Udif^M^|| 
mUe5''''^rom:^Mohtm 
sheltering foreign' troops at the 
Bomarc missile base. 

He said that, although Eric 
Klenuu'jhad made the threat in 
his recent 'letter, to Washington . 
that Canada would' set up crown 
companies or Invite foreign in- 
vestment rather than follow U.S. 
guidelines, he was merely bluf- 
fing. "The Throne Speech, which 



was supposed to be the major 
policy-making speech, had not 
one word about this plan". 
"Lesage parades as the great 

defender of the rights of the 




SAM WALSH 

Quebec people but even the 
claim of 'Maître chez nous' which 
ho is so proud of. 



'A 




by the Quebec Communist Party 
five years before the Liberals. 
Now Lesage is not only not 
achieving ' it, he doesn't even 
seem' to want it" 

However, Lesage was right, 
Walsh said, in rejecting the Ful- 
ton-Favreau formula' for amend-- 
ing the Canadian constitution. "It 
is a strait-Jacket, because it puts 
French-Canadians in the position 
of one province against nine". 

"The only way to remedy this 
situation would be to scrap the 
,BNA Act and to write I new 
constitution which would recoil 
gnize the equality of the two 
Canadian nations and ignore re- 
gional differences." 

Referring again to the Throne 
Speech of January 26, Walsh said 
,'that the Liberal promise to con-- 
,^Bolidate family farms was an in- 
>vItation "for' big farmer to swal- 
low up little farmers". He wam- 
(Conttnued on page 3) 



Emergency 

An Emergency Meeting of 
the Students' Society will 
be held next Wednesday, 
February 16, at 1 pm, In 
the Ballroom of the Univer- 
sity Centre. 

The subject of discussion 
will be McGlll's participa- 
tion. In the February 18 de- 
monstntion: against Amer- 
icani^Ih\%Ivement in Viet 
Nam. 

The decision to particip- 
ate In the programme, ori- 
ginally scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 11 was taken by 
Council on February 1, to 
permit time for the neces- 
sary preparations. An Emer- 
gency Meeting of the Stu- 
dents' Society was then cal- 
led to permit' students at 
large to discuss the ques- 
tion and change the deci- 
sion if they so desired. 

Subsequently, the date of 
the programme was changed 
■to February 18, a day when 
McGill was not in session 
and hence could not active- 
ly participate. The Open 
Meeting was then cancelled 
on : the assumption that 
there was no longer a sub- 

Iect of discussion. Students 
lave since objected on the 
grounds that McGlll's moral 
support was still an issue. 

Consequently, the Emer- 
gency Meeting will be held 
next Wednesday, to discuss 
whether or not M c G 1 1 1 
should endorse the demon 
stration. A Council Meeting 
will also be held that even- 
ing to discuss the issue, and 
will take into account the 
results, of tho Open Meeting. 
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Today 

ISA: Social evening, beer and 
wine available; Union, Room 27, 

7 pm. All welcome. 

CERCLE FRANÇAIS : Table non- 
de tUltforale et- Littérature" avec 
Mme'CIèrcrM;teduc el M. McGU- 
]ivray7Leàcoclc Room 112; 1-2 pm. 

SANDWICH THE AT RE:, The 
Meeting in the Great Divide"; 
Union 3rd floor; 1:10 pm. Admis- 
sion free. . 

POLISH CLUB: Sl<i trip to Mt. 
.Bromonl, Sunday, February 13. 
Bus : $1.75, tow : Ç3 or $3.50. De- 
parture from Roddick Gates at 

8 am. ,,(i',is&>;'(A.f4jiJ' 



HUMAN rights: COMMITTEE : 
Deadline for chairmanship applic- 
ation forms; 4 pm. 

• CSESQ: Science delccation.. cau- 
cus; Room 26; Lcacock. ' " 

AUCUSTANA HOUSE: Co-op 
Supper; 6:30 pm. - 

PGSS: Friday social evening. 
Beer - available. PGSS Lounge, 
Union 8-40;. 9 pm; all Post-Grads 
welcome. 

MOTORCYCLE CLUB: Films of 
Daytona 250, McConnell Engineer- 
ing Building, Room 204; 5 pm. 

FRIENDS OF SNCC : Spencer La- 
van and Mel Mitnick will speak 
on a proposed civil rights pro- 
gramme in this city, Room 1^828; 

1 pm-'i^-i^^îi-'-v ' 

PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY : Dr. G. 
M. Jones will speak oii 'The Phys- 



iological Problems In Flight and 
.Spaccl', Stewart S-1-4; 1 pmi 

SCM: Dinner, 3625 Ayimer, 7 pm. 
Phone VI. 2-1 15C before 1 pm for 
.reservations. 

YELLOW DOOR COFFEE 
HOUSE : Folk songs by Tom Bol- 
ton and Fraser Wilkin, 3625 Ayi- 
mer,- 0 pm. 

CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 
' FOR VIET NAM DEMONSTRA- 
TION: Organizational meeting for 
all interested, 12 pm, B-26 of the 
Union. : 

PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Trip to 
Plattsburgh, Union, 0:30 am. ; 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: This 
. is , Canada seminar, PSC Room 
348^^pfe.,. 
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I Model Parliament | 



FRIDAY, FEBMimY^lf 



Studtnit may volt at any of the (Following polls from 9:00 a;m. 
to 4:00 p.m. 



Divinity Hall/^T^^v,v 
Arts Building (2 polls) 
Music Faculty (3500 Redpath) 
Physical Sciences Centre 
Leacock Building 
University Centre . 



McConnell Engineering Bldg. 
Chancellor Hall 
Mclntyrc Building 
Purvis Hall 
Stewart Building 
Wilson Hall • 



= Siudenis must presont student identlly cords before voting. = 
i Only ballots marked with an "X" will be accepted. Alien- = 
= Hon is drawn to the Electoral By-Laws published in the | 

= -Student Handbook. „ i 

5*1^^^ PAUL CARON = 

. Chairman, Jf odd Parliament = 

SîllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllItlIillllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHII'K 
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S STUDENTS' SOCIETY 




BY-ElEClimil 



for v.i^;.; '^- ■ 

GRADUATE STUDIES AND R^Aj^v^ 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE-STUDENT? COUNCIL 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1966 

Members Of Faculty Of Graduate Studies And 
. Research May Vote At Any Of The Follojvlng Polls . 



Chancellor Day Hall 10 am- 11:45 am 

■ -v:v^':;^.r;;■:-^;,.. ■ . 

Leacock Building 9 am -4 pm 

• McConnell Building ..; » am -4.pm 

'^Mclniyre. Building ♦..am — 4 pm 

Physical: Sciences Center ;.!....,...... 9.am — 4.pm 

Puryes Hall ....i... ;. .." * am — 2 pm 

Siewort BuildinS • • ' am-4. pm 

Wilson HoijV'V;^,;.:.;...; ! 7 om-^ S pm 

Advance Poll at Purves Hall, Thursday, . 
February l6,Ji966,frpm V am • 2'pm 

AtUntion Xs . drawn to th« Electoral By-Laws o^ Students* ; 
Society as coritained on page 44 of the Students' Handbook 

' ■ 'v^' '. ; ■ ■ . ' ■ 

Studenïis muVtîpréMnt their roE^mTO 
before bëing allowed to vote 

Gltnn ChrUtlinsen 
Chltf Ratumln« Officer 

«oeoQosoooeoeceficooco 



ând 4th year Dentistry Inquisi- 
tion, Dental Clinic of the Mont- 
real General Hospital. . . . 
MEN'S RIFLE CLUB :' General 
meeting and Intramural competi- 
tion, Currie Gym, 7 pm. 
CARNIVAL TICKET SALES : Tic- 
Icets for all events now on sale in 
Engineering Building, Stewart 
Building, Leacoclc Building, Arts 
Building, and Union Box Office; 
12 .ioon-2 pm. 

G A B 0 R A STRING QUARTET : 

Bartolc No. 6 "Perrault-Partita en 
Quatuor", Redpath Hall; 1 pm. 
CURLING CLUB : Intramural 
Curling, Caledonia; 1:30. pm'. . 
FACULTY FRIDAY: Baroque 
• Trio, Redpath Hall; 8:30 pm. 



Saturday, 



CARNigMjgRiNCKS^ 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1966 

National collegiate pair contest. 
Union Coffee Lounge; 1:30 pm. 

FILM SOCIETY: La Série d'Essai: 
Tennessee Williams, "The Fugit- 
ive Kind" and "Suddenly Last 
Suhimer"; H-132; 7:30 pm. . 
SAVOY SOCIETY : Rehearsal for 
entire cast of "Mikado". Room 
307; 2-5 pm. - 

GYMNASTICS : North American 
MeeL Maisonneuve Sports Centre. 
1 pm • 5 pm. ' 

RADIO McGILL: Drama '66, 9 
pm. 

Sunday 

GYMNASTICS : North American 
Meet, 3000 Viau Street; 1:30 pm. 

NIGERIAN STUDENTS : General 
meeting. Redpath Museum,- 2:30 
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STumrysocm 

i.L-1-C-T-l-O-N-S 

HOMmTmS ARE HEREBY CAUiD fOmV^^ 

• president ^ 

Nominations must be signed by at least one hundred members of the Students' _ 
Society - ■ '■ _ • ' -, • ;:'_v''- • ,'' 

• vice-president (internal) 
e vice-president (external) of ""a»"'»' 

Nominations for either vice-presidency must be signed by at least fifty, members 
of the Students'' Society 

THE ABOVE THREE POSITIONS MAY BE HELD BY ANY MEMBER OF THE STU- 
DENTS' SOCIETY IN GOOD ACADEMIC STANDING WITH THE UNIVERSITY, 
§ EXCEPT PARTIAL STUDENTS TAKING LESS THAN THREE COURSES. 

• two students' council representatives from the faculty of 
graduate studies and research . « 

Nominations must be signed by at least twenty-five- members of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. This position may be held by any member of 
the faculty in good academic standing with , the university. 

• chairman of students' athletics council 

Nominations must be signed by at least fifty male members of Ihe Students' 
Society. This position may- be held by any male member of the Students' 
Society' in good academic standing with the university, with the exception of 
pprtial students taking less than three .courses. 

. •■ V .... 

ALL NOMINATIONS MUST BE IN WrITING, SIGNED BY THE NOMINEES, AND 
IN THE HANDS OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY 
BY 4 PM ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1966. 

Nomination forms must contain only thoie words required by Section II of the 
Students' Society of McGill University ElectoraLBy;Lawi. . - 7 

All Students registered in the university are members of the Students' Society 
except for the following: 

T) Students governed by tlje conslilulion of the Mocdonoid Coliegt Students'" 
: Society. , ' ■ 

2)' Sludenli registered in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research who • • 
ore non-resident students, or full-time members of the teaching staff.,.. 

ELECTIONS WILL BE HELD 

WEDNESDAY, MAR£II 2, 1966 

• Glenn Christrancon 
Chief Returning Officer 
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Judges not sacred 
Ryan tells lawyers 

by HENRY SZECHTMAN 

The Editor of Le Devoir said yesterday that the press had 
begun "bringing our {ustices back to earth from their sisolation 
towers." 



McGILL DAILY 



Claude Ryan, spealdng to the 
Migneault Society, said that the 
idea of two years ago that an 
honest judge is right and beyond 
criticism is no longer adhered to. 
....If Fowler were to "come down" 
maybe then wé would understand 
some of the recommendations he 
made, Ryan said. 

"I commend Justice Hull for 
not remaining silent and, hesitant 
to elaborate in public on the re< 

port whlcli he chaired. I don't 
think he has Ignored his duty 
and becomes controversial in the 
bad sense of the word," said 
Ryan. 



Dean Cohen of the Law Faculty 
took a stand on this issue. "Some> 
thing very subtle and harmful Is 
done by bringing a Justice down." 
ho said. A justice carries tha 
weight of the community by stay- 
nig on his height, but some of 
this psychological weight is des> 
troyed when he comes down. 

Byan claimed however that 
those judges whom he has crl- 
tlclzed as well as other ones have 
often told him that they would 
be much happier if tradition bad 
aUowcd them to. discuss 'matters 
"more openly". 



Prisons restrict 
inmates' liberty 

"For rehabilitation to be meaningful, our social forces and 
prison plans must seriously consider an attempt to maintain 
the Individual's identity and communicativeness," said a psychi- 
atrist of the Kingston Penitentiary yesterday. 



In an address to the Psycholo* 
gy Club, Dr. GJ>. Scott outlined 
the problems that face inmates 
both in prison and on their return 
to the outside. 

Prisoners are unable to find a 
sense of self-Identification. This 
problem is so great that they will 
try to acquire anything that will 
moke them different, be It an- 
other uniform, or a Red Cross 
badge, Dr. Scott said. 

All people have a drive to pos- 
sess. "Man's success in our world 
depends on the extent of his pos- 
sessing material objects," Dr. 
Scott said. "In prisons however, 
this drive is tifled before it 
bcfiins. Nothing of material signi- 
ficance is permitted.' Therefore, 
objects such as cigarettes assume 
great -importance. The trading: 
that results consumes most of the 
prisomers' time. 



The other major problem faced 
by the prisoners is the loss of 
communication. Communication 
fonns the center of social exist- 
ence but in Jails this instinctive 
foKe Is suppressed..,^^i^ 

"Verbal communication is 
frowned upon if the group con- 
sists of more than two people. 
Perhaps forty sentences will in- 
clude the usual inmates conversa- 
tion each day." . . 

Similarly letter :^writing. is con- 
trolled. Each inmate'^^has an ap- 
proved list of correspondents to 
whom he may write, and both his 
outgoing and incoming mail is 
• censored. 

'The inmate knows his com- 
mynications are never private and 
by so Imowlng he infers that the 
. censor is particularly interested 
in bis own personal business." 
' (Continued on page 19) 



ASUS Meeting 

The Arts and Science repre- 
sentatives to, the Students' 
Council hereby call an open 
meeting of all Arts and Sci- 
ence students for next Alon- 
day, February 14, and Taeai- 
day, February 13, at 1 pm in 
the Ballroom, to discuss the 
right of the Students' Council 
to make political decisions, 
with specific regard to the past 
UGEQ Issue and the forthcom- 
ing Vict Nam dcmonsb-atioh, 
as well as any other Issues 
whlch'ihay arise, ° . 



eus sends delegate 
on Copenhagen junket 

OTTAWA (CUP) — An associate secretary of the Canadian Union 
of Students will attend a European conference on higher educo< 
tion in Copenhagen February 13-17, 

Paul Ladouccur, CUS associate will be addressed by speaken 



secretary for international affairs, 
will attend the meeting organized 
by the Intematioiiarstudent Con- 
ference, -rf" " ■ 

The conference, to deal with 
the relatldtuhlp between higher 
education and the social and eco- 
nomic development of. society, 



from many parts of Europe. 

CUS, a member of the ISC, will 
receive a travel grant to cover the 
cost of llr. Ladouccur's trip. 

The meeting will represent the 
first CUS participation in an ISO 
event in almost two years. CUS 
pays $2,400 yearly for Its ISO 
membership. 



Winter Xmm\ specîof : 



Big Debate coming up 

L . J debating tournament, the largest of its type in the .world, will again be 

hosted by Winter Carnival. • 
Team representatives from 



GABORA STRING QUARTET to^play 
BARTOK and PERRAULT programme 

The final in a series of lecture-recitals by the Gab'ora Strlna 
Quartet will take place at 1 pm today in Redpath Hall. Admis- 
slon is free. ' ■ .. -..i/,. ' . 



Wqlsh... 

(Continued from pagt-1) 

cd that, unless the government 
encouraged the development of 
coK>peratives, 50,000;pùt"ôf Que- 
bec's total 75,000 fatrnefs would 
be thrown off their farms to join 
the unemployed. ' ' 

He scoffed at the Liberals' ex- 
pectation of achieving free edu- 
cation by 1072, and also cast 
doubts on Medicare. The only de- 
cisive action of the Liberals on 
this matter, he said, was to set 
up a joint Committee of both 
Houses to consider the proposal. 



.A special guest speaker at 
the noon-hour concert -will be 
the well-known Montreal com- 
poser Michel Perrault. He will 
spedk on one of his own works 
— Parlta en Quatuor — which 
was written for the Gabora 
String Quartet who performed 
Its world première in Novem- 
ber 1965. 

The Quartet will play the six 
short dance movements of Pa- 
rita en Quatuor as well as two 
movements of Barlok's string 
quartet. , 

The lecture - recilalj have 
been sponsored by SCOPE, the 
Faculty of Music, and the 
Montreal Musicians' Guild. 



over thirty colleges will arrive in 
Montreal February 17 and move 
into the Royal Embassy Hotel for 
the duration of Carnival. Students 
from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, UCLA, MIT, and 
others will begin the three-day 
tournament with a beer and oys- 
ter party on Thursday of Carni- 
val at the Royal Embassy. 

Controversial leader of Her Ma- 
jesty's Loyal Opposition In Otta- 
wa, Mr. John Diefenbakcr, will 
address the debaters Friday even- 
ing. It is speculated that Diefen- 
bakcr win throw further light on 
the tournament resolution with a 
clear analysis of the facts. Fol- 
lowing his address there will be 
a coffee reception held in the De- 
bating Union. 

On Saturday afternoon the fi- 
nalists will face each other to 
decide the competition cham- 
pions. In the evening a banquet 
will be held to formally close the 
three-day activity. After the tro- 
phies are awarded and the last 
hurrah mouthed, the debaters 
win begin their journey home. 





SklVl CAUPBILL* resident of Vancouver, 
I V#tlNr ULLU • UBC last year to take 
up studies here In Montreal. Although her honours English 
course does not leave time for much else, Sally does manage 
fo spencl her few free moments reading and learning to ski. 



BONHOMMt: 

The tiger in the photo above 
will oversee carnival festivities, 
and is practising furIous|y^yvi|h 
only a few days left uhtll^jiie: 
gala openlngsnork. 




ROMAN RELAY* Jo compete in a chariot race, 
■VVIIIHIl IIELHI. needs a chariot. These 

fellows ; aray>ol(d|ng one, for the traditional and exciting 
event. Fihe xroftsmanshtp Is already apparent as the vehicle 
begins to take on Its final shape.' 
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Greater and greater 

Yes Mark, there is a Great Society. But 
'♦Bohemians" it seems are not included. 

This week the Iowa Supreme Court ruled 
that seven-year old Mark Painter, whose 
mother died three years ago, could not live 
with his father because daddy was "too Bo- 
hemian". The ruling stated that Mr. Painter 
would provide, an environment too "unsta- 
ble, unconventional, arty, Bohemian, and 
probably intellectually stimulating". The 
court also accused Painter of being "either 
an agnostic or atheist arid a political liberal" 



But the truth will out. Questioned, by a 
reporter Mr. Painter admitted; "I don't drive 
a hay wagon, I don't drive a foreign car, I 
don't go to church on Sunday; I don't grbv/ . 
in my backyard; I don't wear blue 



corn 



jeans; and I've never voted for McKinley I" 
Smart aleck ! . 



Bear is no 



bull 



The stock ticker niay not hove, a pipe- 
line to God, or the state department for that 
matter, But the sudden dip in Tuesday's 
market offered an interesting sidelight to 
how Johnsori's war is gplng. ' . : 



Ho Chi Mirîh's request to De I hi to 
initiate new peace efforts brought what the 
New York Times called a "sharp break" in 
Wall Street trading. 

The Exchange's improved ticker, instal- 
led about one year ago, showed its worst 
lag on actual transactions ever. 

Graphs in the Times indicate no such 
qualms in the early days of the peace "of- 
fensive"/,. \ 

P. S. On the same day long term US 
bonds, which are not affected by the fast 
bucks made in a wartime economy, broke 
from o slump that has lasted for weeks. 

The wall 

For the entire first term bookman Geor- 
ge Ramsay had his surplus volumes spread 
out all over the Union sub-basement. The 
books were stacked on card tables and there 
was a Barnes guard on 24 hour duty, ap- 
parently to prevent student porkers from 
doing any pjifering. Meanwhile, those au-, 
thorized to park in the building niode the 
best of what was about one third of the : 
planned cor space. ' - ■ 

Now sortiebody has slapped up a con- : 
Crete wall around the books. The Barnes 
guard has gone home. And most people 
hove long since given up on parking in the 
Union. 
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The Whole 
Truth 

Dear Sir: 

To wliat extent is it necessary 
to indicate the source of "facts" 
cited in newspaper editorials? 
TliiB is an important question, 
one tliat may be liotly debated 
in journalistic circles. But sure- 
ly BUcJi a debate will produce 
only one answer: if a fact is 
pertinent, tlien lis source sliould 
be divulged. In this way the 
reader is given an' opportunity 
to judge for himself the credi- 
bility of an editor's data^ 

And if a newspaper is publish- 
ed exclusively for a university 
community, it is not unreason- 
able to expect a very high de- 
grec of franlcness. After all, 
such a newspaper is attempting 
to influence the opinion of a 
"rational elite". This should 
best be accomplished by appeal 
to reason, not emotion, and by 
disclosure, not concealment of 
information sources. 

The purpose of the foregoing 
preamble was to lead up to a 
consideration of the essay, 
Flower Drum Song appearing in 
the .McGill Daily of February 7. 
In this commentary on inter- 
national affairs, it Is asserted 
that General Ky of South Viet 
Nam is supported only by 
". .•. raclcetccrs, real estate oper- 
ators, government contract 
sharlcs, and . a handful of em- 
bittered, Catholic 'refugees* 
from the North." Moreover, It 
is stated tbat 'Tlie Uberatlon 
Front controls more of South 
Viet Nam than it did two years 
ago" and also that "The bomb- 



the moment if only because In- 
telligence reports underline that 
Saigon Is so full of NLF sym- 
pathisers that the city would be 
blown apart in retaliation." Now 
each of these "facts" may be 
true — but they are not self- 
evident. More Important, their 
veracity cannot be objectively 
assessed because the reader is 
never apprised of their origin. 
Publishing editorials that are 
not supported by reliable evi- 
dence does nothing to' promote 
the development of informed 
opinion. On the contrary, this 
kind of essay attempts to estab- 
lish (mis)conceptions by ex- 
ploiting well known propaganda 
devices. And a recent edition of 
the Daily clearly spelled out 
how to treat propaganda plecesi 

R. Traub 

(Ed. note: Professor Traub's 
letter is iUelf a çood example 
of propaganda technique. 

a) He grants on the one hand 
that the facts cited may be true 
but consistently refers to them 
as "facts" rather than facts. 
An old trick. He does not say 
that sources should be cited or 
stated, but that they should be 
"divulged.", a verb which as he 

■ well knows, has quite different . 
implications. 

b) Having criticized us for 
not "divulging" sources, he goes 
on to talk of the need for "dis- 
closure" rather than "conceaU 
menV, implying again a cons- 
ciously deliberate policy on our 
part. 

c) Because the paper is "pu- 

blished exclusively for a uni- 
versity cojuntunity" — it isn't 
at all; by the way — Professor 
Traub asl:<; — surely disinoc- 
nuowli;? — for a "very high 



degree of frankness" in "dis- ' 
closing sources". The implied- ' 
Hon here is that we have been 
usinff Communist or other such 
"tainted" sources. Which ob- 
viously, is why we had to "con-. 
ceaV them, in order to "pre- 
serve" the "credibility" of our 
^•data". 

d) Finally, the way is now 
clear for Professor Traub 
triumphantly to clinch his case 
tw'th 0 reference to "propagan- 
da dfeuices". 

Firstly, while toe agree that it 
is a good idea to state sources 
as often as possible, it would b« 
absurd to try to state them for' 
every "pertinent" fact, as sug- 
gested by Professor Traub. 
After all, we do try to ensure 
that all our facts are pertinent. 
What he appears to have in 
mind is something closer to a 
news feature than to an edi- 
torial. 

Secondly, in the spirit of 
frankness required by Profes- 
sor Traub, toe must admit that 
the Daily, like every other pa- 
per, does receive Communist 
publications. Indeed, .we have 
been known to read them and 
to use them as sources. 

Thirdly, because we feel that 
Professor TraUb should be ans- 

wercd fully, we now add the 
sources for the specific points 
he raises : 

1) On General Ky's lack of 
support by anyone other than 
racketeers, etc., we used Sena- 
tor Morse's speech to the Se- 
nate on Jan. 19. Morse, in fact 
was Jess, Jtind than we were. 
For e«^i^«*^.'The only people 
in Vict Nam xoho have staked 
their lives on American support 
have been the cliques and co- 
teries of btisiiiessjncn and mi- 
litary jiicn who have lived for 



11 years off itmerican money 
and support. That is why we 
hear Ky reject negotiations 
with the North; that is why this 
little tinhorn dictator of South 
Viet Nam — ^ whom we financed 
and set up — is "lost eager 
that American bombiny of the 
north be resumed."- 

Indeed, even the "embittered 
Catholic refugees" we tiienlion- 
ed seem to be having second 
thoughts, ' as witness this dis- 
patch from Saigon to the 
Washington Star of Dec. 10: 
"The South Vietnamese youem- 
ment has closed down a Catho- 
lic weekly newspaper that cru- 
saded /or a. representative form 
of yovemment, it loas leorned 
today ... It was the official 
organ of the Greater Union 
Force, which purports to re- 
present Catholic reftigees' from 
North Viet Nam and Viet Cong 
dominated areas", ■ Or agaiii: 
front the London Observer of 
Jan. 23 a statement from the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Saigon condcmtiiiiy the "poli- 
tical vacuum'' in the South. 
"The Government," said the 
Archbishop, "is still unable to 
create a firm legal foundation 
or obtain the support of the 
people. This is a most serious 
obstacle in the path to peace". 
Incidentally, this speech was re- 
ported nowhere in the Ameri- 
• can' press. - . 

2) Sources for our conten- 
tion that the liberation Front 
controls more of Viet Nam than, 
it did two years ago: This is so 
widely documented that a few 
sources will have to. tuff ice for 
Professor 'TrajtbilThe :most re- 
cent one, of course, is the Mans- 
field Report — which we did 
cite. Then there is a dispatch 
from Saigon to the New York 
Times Magazine of Jan. 24, 



1065. "The frontiers" of The 
NLF, he states, "are steadily 
mot'ing closer to the larger 
toums, the only areas still clear- 
ly controlled from Saigon." And 
again: "In some regions, main- 
ly around the cities, Saigon still 
exercises effective control and 
the Viet Cong is represented] 
only by clandestine cells. But 
in the other regions, Saigon 
forces seldom penetrate. These 
oreas are steadily expanding . 
and in them it is the Viet Cong '■ 
that rules, its 'shadow govern- 
ment' the only one that func- 
tions." Further sources are 
James Cameron's dispatches to 
the London Euetitng Standard, 
ond a New York Times edifo-. 
Wat of December 12, 1.985 which 
concludes that the Viet Cong 
"is not weaker than in July, but 
stronger". And a Neto States- 
man editorial of Dec. 17 states 
that "the VS comnumders ad- 
mit that their operations ore 
having little impact on the Viet 
Cong capacity to control over 
75 per cent of the territory in 
the South . . ." 

Finally, on the possible fate 
of Saigon, we again have to 
look at Senator Mansfield's re- 
port, which points clearly to 
our conclusion. Says the report: 
"Much of Saigon's indigenous 
food and commodity supply de- 
pends on the sufferance of the 
Viet Cong and on payments to 
them". In oddition, "Saigon 
with its many vulnerabilities to 
sabotage and terrorism" is fair 
game , for anything. JIfilitary 
briefings to VIPs have stressed 
that Saigon harbour can be 
blown to pieces if JJatphong is 
touched. This the Report stress- 
ed and it got wide coverage in 
much of the press. 

Professor Traub . will note 
that our sources in all cases are 
not widely known ds Commun- 
ist-inspired. 

All in all, we entUusiasticaUn 
agree with his penchant for the 
development "of informed 
opinion". One way to do it 
would be to read the news- 
papers.) 



"h Î5 cleor that a system that will work with maximum profit when it also supplies goods to maximum 
audiences will become adapted to supply a class of goods acceptable to the widest mass, and one which works 
with maximum regularity will tend to become adapted to supply nothing else, lhat is what has happened with 
the cinema/' . ^ -/vw Alonfaflu,.^^^ 





"// is dear that a system that will work with maximum profit when it also supplies goods to maximum 
audiences will become adapted to supply a class of goods acceptable to the widest mass, at]d one which works 
with maximum regularity will tend to become adapted to supply nothing else, That is what has happened with 
the cinema." -Ivor Montagu, "film World" 
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One of the most exiraorûinary books ever written 
on movies and movie-going is British film maker Ivor 
Montagu's "Film World", published recently in the Pelican 
series. Delving into the little known terrain of the econ- 
omics of film, fAontagu explores the uneasy coexistence 
of Art and Commerce in a market economy. In the follow- 
ing article, Michelle Lalonde discusses some of the ques- 
tions that arise when film becomes just one more consumer 
product . . . 



In any ccloniat country, not because 
the lobour in the home country is less 
capable of skill." 

Once we realize we're lolking 
business, loti cf olhtr aspects fall into 
place. The niaikct nicdel provides us 
with three rivols — producer, dislribu- 
lor and exhibitor. As Montogu says, 
"These categories correspond roughly 
to the classic three in other tcononiic 
fileds : producer, wholesoler, telailer." 

Alas, the trend 1o monopoly in 
outcmobiles, washing machines or 
lowel dispensers also affects a rt 



Behind the considered judgments 
c! movie critics lies a vest technical 
c.pparatus of promotion, display tech- 
niijue! and promotion gimmicks. This 
c-pparatus only rorely reveols itself 
io the overage moviegoer and even 
ihe critic is often at a loss Io under- 
itcnd why certain films are mode in 
o cerloin v/ay. One of the more omus- 
tng aspects of this unoworeness was 
evident o few years ogo when critics 
bcgon thinking up the most absurdly 
ccslhelic rationale (or the new trend 
in "international" star casting, com- 
plete with subtitles in at leost three 
longuogcs. 

The reason for ihe internolionol 
!tor system had nothing to do with 
ctîthetics. It was a simple refleclion 
cf the recurring crises in the financ- 
ing of film. A glance at any of the 
Ircde journals would hove helped 
the critics. This possoge, for exemple, 
Ircm one of ihe bestknown trade 
jcurnols : 

"Embassy Pictures' production and 
distribution program for the next 18 
months will center on a minimum of 
3c i;-,ction pictures with S 10 million 
1c be spent on merchandising the 21 
features for releose in the scond half 
cf 1964, Prexy Joseph E. Levine soys 
ecch pic will be promoted with cus- 
Icm-fitted ods, publicity and exploi- 
lotion for thorough pre-selling. Mar- 
keting and sales pions liov(. been 
completed for Zulu. A House Is Not 
A Home, Three Penny Opera, Only 
Cne New York, The Ape Woman, The 
Empty Convos, Craiy Desire, Con- 
It nipl. The Eosy Life, The Talking Eeor, 
The Hellfire Club, Fury At Smugglers' 
Eoy, Secret Of Magic Island, The Ar- 
changels, light Fontostic, Yesterday, 
Today And Tomorrow, 8',i, The Con- 
jugal Bed, II Succes&o. let's Talk About 
Women and Marriage — Italian Style. 

"At Embassy's 2nd notional sales 
ccnvenlion, levine urged an entire 
industry review of ihe producer-exhi- 
bitor relationship and pointed out 
harm done by quick ond hil-or-mlss 
doling. Every dote must fill a purpose 
end fit into on over-all strotegic plan, 
the Embassy exec, said, or everybody 
loses. Embassy has set up a merchon* 
dising-morketing committee headed 
by D.J. Edele to evoluole every key 
ond sub-key dale within notional pol- 
lern." 

The interesting point here is the 
collusion between distributor and 
p.-cductr. And a combination of le- 
vine ond_ soy. Carlo Pcnti tells u* 
something of the needs of the wilting 
ilolion film industry, despile gener- 
cus siote subsidies. If we reflect a 
little longer, we may else find the 
cniwer to the question vexing crilici i 




Anita Ekberg in Fellint's "La Dolce Vita" 



why is the poverty portrayed by a 
Sophia loren in any of the new lech- 
nicolour blockbusters so different 
from the poverty of the earlier De Sica 
directed "social realist" movies ? Why 
is it 10 winsome oil of a sudden, to 
cute, so attractive somehow ? The 
answer ties in distribution and pro- 
fit patterns. 

Montagu's comment at this point 
is also worth beoring in niind : "Bri- 
tish costs on feature films ore In no 
wise inordinate, whatever troducert 
moy soy. Costs of equivoleni films 
moy vary within a country according 
to the competence of producers; they 
vary from country to country simply 
occording to standard of living, which 
is itself related to the degrees of pro- 
tection labour has won. 

Americans moke films in Eri'oln, 
Americans and British make films in, 
toy, Italy or Spain, for. the same lea- 
tcn that topital Is exported to biecd 



fcrms. As in this item, ogain from a 
trode journal : 

"Holders of 1,208,124 shares of 
stock in Technicolor Ltd. of London ac- 
cepted Technicolor Corp. of America's 
offer to purchase their slock os of 
Moy 4 with more expected to accept 
before the May 25 deadline. Parent 
compony's stock now at 89 per cent 
including latest acquisition." 

Unlike monopoly In towel dispen- 
lers, what is ot stake here, of course. 
Il the question of a national film in- 
dustry which has some sort of econo- 
mic chonte to become on expression 
of a notional culture, a problem ot 
which Conodions are, or ought to be 
painfully owore. One method of sur- 
mounting the problem is the introduc- 
tion cf protective legislation. In most 
(Oies where this hot happened, the 
r .Icgislotion turned cut — predictobly. 



the sceptic might loy — to hove no 
teeth. Montagu recounts the British 
experience : 

"At one lime there was a grcot 
outcry against US control of British 
screens. Seven out of the nine chief 
renting organiiations operating in 
Britain v/ere US owned i the propor- 
tion is still sometliing like this'. Three 
of the four newsreels were Anieiicon 
inewsreels ore old hot now, TV hos 
killed the interest in them). Up to 
eighty per cent of screen time wos 
American. (It still stands at seventy. I 
Even Britisli firms were being mode 
by US firms > with currency frcjen 
during poslwor difficulties; now near- 
ly one-third of US financed film pro- 
duction is made abroad simply he- 
cciuse it is ctiecper a turn over litre, 
new, for our staffs to taste whcl It 
is to constitute colonial labour — it 
gives food to technicians but it hord- 
ly solves the problem of notional 
expression. When at a certain stoge 
US interests started to buy British ci- 
nemas witli blocked pounds, legisla- 
tion in response to outcry forbade 
them to own more than their few 
shop-windows. A greot hulloboloo 
arose when they bought into the 
ownership of existing circuits. The in- 
terests were now interlocked. Had 
they acquired fifty-one per cent or 
only forty-nine ? 

Such probleins are only relèvent 
tc those v/hc tliiiik the hoisting cf a 
new flag culticle tlie United Notions 
ljuilding c:lv.'oys means one mere 
colony ended. Tliere are plenty of in- 
dependent flags that coexist with 
economic lies to the old boss, 

"Whotever a census of sharehold- 
ing may shov/, the fact is Ronk is 
now the pipeline for United Artists, 
Fox, Columbia and Disney; ABC is 
pipeline for Warner and Poromount; 
oil of them hove precedence in bock 
ing dates over non-circuit British cut- 
put. And if either circuit docs unbend 
graciously enough to take o British 
'independent' film there con be no 



"Americans make 
films in Britain, Amer- 
icans and British make 
films in, say, Italy or 
Spain, for the same 
reason that capital is 
exported to breed In 
any colonial country, 
not because the labour 
in the home country is 
less capable of skill. 



II 



question of negotioting type, dote 
ond terms of releose. Rather i: it i 
'Toke the place we con squeeze you 
Inio, ond be groleful for imoll mer- 



cies. 
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But what, it might be asked of tho 
«normous tax revenuei accruing to a 
grateful home government for ihîj 
fulsome inflow of capital invostmeni ? 
Again, the mysterlei of finance en* 
lure that any such unwarranted inter- 
ference it kept at a minimum i 

"I mean: creating 
the conditions that 
would mal(e possible 
a greater variety of 
uses, production of a 
greater variety of pro- 
duct, wider range of 
choice for audiences - 
hence the utilization 
of the invention to the 
full height of its possi- 
bilities." 



"Taxes based on profits of busi- 
ness won't work, indeed the ordinary 
income lax operates entirely the 
other way, to the disadvantage of the 
native. Any foreign exporter con en- 
tirely evade taxes on such speculoti- 
ve and intangible property as films 
by the simple expedient of setting up 
an independent house in the import- 
ing territory. Ultra Super Grand Im- 
perial Pictures of America sets up an 
entirely separate company Ultra Su- 
per Grand Commonwealth Pictures 
of Great Britain. The directors of both 
may boar the some names and even 
be born of the same mother but in 
law the businesses whose notepaper 
they grace are not the same. U.S.G.- 
C.P. of Great Britain Imports ten pic- 
tures from U. S.G.I. P. of America, and 
each grosses in tho United Kingdom 
one million pounds : net to the im- 
porter, shall we soy, for each, two 
hundred thousand pounds ? But these 
are very valuable pictures. U.S.G.C.P. 
of Great Britain had to poy U.S.G.I.P. 
of America, for each, two hundred 
thousand pounds plus ten dollars. 
Where are the profits to tax ?" 

Clearly, the British film industry 
has special problems. One of them is 
tho question of its future if Britain 
were to join the Common Market; the 
Treaty of Rome forbids any industry 
to receive subsidies which might give 
it unfair advantage over other mem- 
ber countries. But In a situation where 
West German film production is insi- 
gnificant, Italian production folding 
and French production disappearing 
under the baleful attraction of govern- 
ment TV, It is obvious that these coun- 
tries are not tlie ones to be scared 
of. As in any market economy, it is 
tho big fish that eats the little ones, 
not the little ones that eat each other. 
The figures for capital Investment In 
the US film industry speak for them- 
selves : Theatres $2,242,700,000, Stu- 
dios $448,250,000, Distribution $101,- 
750,000. Total, over two and three 
quarter thousand- .million 'dollars 
(1962 figures). !• ■ 



To parallel the trend towards mo- 
nopoly in the economics of film is a 
kind of mass approval of the pack- 
aged product. And the usual comfort- 
able distinction mode by the "cinéas- 
te" between what he likes to refer to 
as "commercial" films and "art" films 
— that Is, what you and I like — Is 
fast becoming redundant. The art film 
needs a mass base also; and the di- 
rectors hove found It among the fair- 
ly affluent hordes of bourgeois "in- 
tellectuals" who are vaguely discon- 
tented, creators of culls (Tom Wolfe, 
Susan Sonlag, Norman Mailer, He- 
len Gurley Brown et al). It Is to this 
mass of fashionably neurotic, sexuol- 
ly weary middlecloss neo-sophlstlca- 
tes that much of the "new realism" or 
"new brutalism" or "nouvelle vague" 
Is directed : 



by presenting personable young peo- 
ple In various stages of erotic pre- 
occupation or occupation they fit per- 
fectly Into the commercial dream in- 
carnation formula that they imagine 
they despise, 

"The deeper ihey delve, the lest 
they disclose, the more vague beco- 
mes the vague, The meanings of An- 
tonionl's objects becomes indecipher- 
able. The most poignant moments of 
his human characters consist of ins- 
tants when they do not know what 
they feel for each other, what they 
want to feel, or whether Indeed they 
feel anything at oil. Alain Resnait 
has developed o technique of the por- 
tentous so obscure that no one can 
tell what anything portends." 




Monica Vitti in Antonioni's "Red Desert" 



"The domination of the British 
market by the circuits, and their de- 
mand for advance certainty as a prl* 
ce of guarantee, means that the film 
work must be founded on whot is al- 
ready a known literary or theatrical 
success, and so has usually already 
proved in some other field to have 
a communicable content. 

But the French and Italian schools, 
less circuit-dominated, are able to 
choose original subjects, and tho 
result is that ihey produce for the 
most part egocentric studies, reflect- 
ing, when nol themselves alone, the 
limitations of a narrow class, tho 
highbrow or lowbrow circles among 
whom their limited experience has 
'chiefly lain, made 'saleable because 



Montagu's strictures on the world 
of art film, of course, ore not to be 
read as a condemnation of a (com- 
paratively) minority taste. What he 
Is deeply and seriously concerned 
with is the effect both practically and 
aesthetically of the present system of 
film making in a market economy. 

Finally, a note of caution to the 
weary sophisticates : Montagu is old 
fashioned. He believes that art, and 
particularly 3 co-operative, collective 
art such as the making of films, should 
not be on end in itself. It should, he 
says, "better serve man". To explain 
this, perhaps he should be given the 

> lost word I > > < ' t iiii ;>i 



"How? Before answering this 
question we need to interpret what 
we meon by 'belter serve man'. I dis- 
claim any intention whalovor of giv- 
ing to those words a subjective twist, 
of wishing to impose upon man my 
taste or ony other taste. 

I mean: creating the conditions 
that would make possible a greater 
variety of uses, production of a 
greater variety of product, wider 
range of choice for audiences — henca 
the utilization of the invention to the 
full height of its possibilities. 

"This mokes timely a word of 
warning. The work of the minority 
In cinema: film societies, film ins- 
titutes, film archives, film specialized 
'art' houses, film appreciation classes, 
film quarterlies, and other such co- 
terie criticol journals is under present 
conditions wholly positive. But for 
them, in most countries there would 
be no outlet at all for satisfaction of 
any creative film interest other than 
mere feeding and dreaming on the 
circuit pap. But the reodors of the 
journal of this movement might be 
forgiven for supposing that no tastes 
mattered but those of their contribu- 
tors, that the cinema needed no func- 
tion but to satisfy them. This is not the 



"But the french and 
Italian schools, less 
circuit-dominated, are 
able to choose original 
subjects, and the result 
is that they produce 
for the most part 
egocentric studies... 
made saleable because 
by presenting person- 
able young people in 
various stages of ero- 
tic preoccupation or 
occupation they fit 
perfectly into the com- 
mercial dream incar- 
nation formula that 
they imagine they des- 
pise. 



spirit in which we ore framing our 
answer. Our ossumption is solely th« 
inadequacy of a system that imposes 
monotypy, that limits or even depri* 
vos much of the population not only 
of the possibility of choice but of the 
possibility of realizing that there 
tcould ^0 any ichoicet." ti , 1 . • 1 1 
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But what. It might bs asked of tha 
•normoui tax revenu» accruing to a 

ÎiratafuI home government for ihti 
ultome Inflov/ of capital investment ? 
Again, the mysteries of. finance en> 
sure that any such unwarranted inter- 
ference Is kept at a minimum i 

"I mean: creating 
the conditions that 
would malie possible 
a greater variety of 
uses, production of a 
greater variety of pro- 
duct, wider range of 
choice for audiences - 
Irence fire utilization 
of the invention to the 
full height of its possi- 
bilities." 



"Taxes based on profits of busi- 
ness won't work, indeed the ordinary 
. Income tax operates entirely the 
other way, to the disadvantage of the 
native. Any foreign exporter can en- 
tirely evade taxes on such speculati- 
: v.e and intangible property as films 
: by the simple].expedient of setting up 
an independenrhotise In the import- 
ing torrifory. Ultra Super Grand Im- 
perial Pictures of. America sots up an 
entirely separate company Ultra Su- 
per Grand Commonwealth • Pictures 
of Great Britain. The directors of both 
may bear the same names and even 
be born of the same mother but in 
law the businesses whose notepaper 
' they grace are not the same. U.S.G.- 
C.P. of Great Britain imports ten pic- 
tures from U.S.G.I.P. of America, and 
each grosses in the United Kingdom 
one million pounds : net to the im- 
porter, shall we say, for each, two 
hundred thousand pounds ? But these 
are very valuable pictures. U.S.G.C.P. 
,of Great Britain had to pay U.S.G.I.P. 
iSt^jj'®'''"' f®"" oaeh, two hundred 
MjOtWond pounds plus ten dollars. 
JQ^^^cire. the profits to tax ?" 

Clearly, the British film Industry 
has special problems. One of them is 
the question of its future if Britain 
were to join the Common Market; the- 
Treaty of Rome forbids -any' Industry 
to receive subsidies whicli mighl'giva 
It unfair advantage over' other mem- 
ber countries. But ln^à situation where 
West German film production is insi- 
gnificant, Italian production folding 
and French production disappearing 
under th» baleful attraction of govern- 
. ment TV, It is obvious that these coon- 
. tries are not the ones to be scared 
of. As In any market economy, if is 
the big fish that eats the little ones, 
not the little ones that eat each other. 
The figures for capital investment In 
the US film industry speak for them- 
selves j Theatres $2,242,700,000, Stu- 
dios $448,250,000, Distribution $101,- 
750;000. Total, over two and three 
quarter thousand- ^nilllon- • dollar! 
:(1962 figures). 



To parallel the trend towards mo- 
nopoly In the economics of film Is a 
kind of moss approval of the pack- 
aged product. And the usual comfort- 
able distinction made by the "cinéas- 
te" between what he likes to refer to 
OS "commercial" films and "art" films 
— that Is, what you and I like — is 
fast becoming redundant. The art film 
needs a mass base also; and the di- 
rectors have found it among the fair- 
ly affluent hordes of bourgeois "in- 
tellectuals" who are vaguely discon- 
tented, creators of cults (Tom Wolfe, 
Susan Sonfag, Norman Maijer, He- 
ten Gurley Brown et al).,lt Js to this 
mass of fashionably neurotic, sexual- 
ly weary middleclais neo-sophislica- 
tes that much of the "new realism" or 
"new brutallsm".or "nouvelle vague" 
Is directed i 



by presenting personable young peo-- 
pie In various ttagei of . erotic pre- 
occupation or occupation they fit per- 
fectly into the commercial dream in- 
carnation formula that they imagine 
they despise. 

"The deeper they delve, the less, 
they disclose, the more vogue. beco-, 
mes, the vague. The meanings of An- 
tonioni'>,bb]ects becomes', Indecipher- 
able. The most poignant moments of 
his human characters consist of ins- 
tants when they do not know what 
they feel for each other, what they 
want to feel, or whether Indeed they 
feel anything at- all. Alain Resnais 
has developed a technique of the por- 
tentous so obscure that no one can 
fell what anythjng portends." 




'7he domination of the British 
market by the . circuits, and their de- 
mand for advance certainty at a pri- 
ce of guarantee, means that the film 
work must be founded on what is al- 
ready a known literary or theatrical 
success, and so has usually already 
.proved in some other field to have, 
a communicable content. 

• 'iis^é^^yiÀ.^' ■ ■ ■ • 

But the FrèncK'àhd Italian schools, 
less circuit-dominated, are able to 
choose original sub|ects, and the 
result Is . that they produce for the 
most port egocentric studies, reflect- 
ing, when not themselves alone, the ' 
limitations of a narrow class, the 
highbrow or lowbrow circles among 
' whom their llnfiited^«)ipierience has 
^^lSii>fl^/ >lâln, moii^Hd\eah\v ye'tùbso 



Montagu's strictures on the world 
of art film, of course, are not to be 
read as a condemnation of a (com- 
paratively) minority taste. What he 
is deeply and seriously concerned 
with Is the effect both practically and 
aesthetically of the present system of 
film' making In a market economy. 

Finally, q not^^^^wH offl ll^the 
weary sophisticates s r^j^gu Is old 
fashioned. He. believes that art, and 
.^ particularly a co-operative, collective 
'■^oft.such as the making of films, should 
not be an end |n itself. It should, he 
says, "better serve man". To explain 
this; perhaps he.shoi/ldibe given the 
»last wb/d tii-n. r »■ ( I i 1 1. }j I f 31 



, "How Î Before answering this 
question we need to Interpret what 
we mean by 'belter serve man'. I dis- 
claim any intention whatever of giv- 
ing to those words a sublectiv* twist, 
of wishing to Impose upon man my 
taste or any other taste. 

.1 meam creating the conditions 
that would make possible a greater 
variety of uses, production of a 
greater variety of product, wider 
range of choice for audiences — hence 
the utilization of the invention to the 
full height of Its possibilities. 

"This makes timely a word of 
warning. The work of the minority 
In cinema: film societies, film ins- 
titutes, film archives, film specialized 
'art' houses, fl|m appreciation classes, 
film quarterlies, and other such co- 
terie critical [ournals is under present 
conditions wholly positive. But for 
them, in most countries there would 
be no outlet at all for satisfaction of 
any creative film Interest other than 
mere feeding and dreaming on the 
circuit pap. But the readers of the 
lournal of this movement might be 
forgiven for supposing that no tastes 
mattered but those of their contribu- 
tors, that the cinema needed no func- 
tion but to satisfy them'. This Is not the 



"But the f reach and 
Italian schools, less 
circuit-dominated, are 
able to choose original 
sublects, and the result 
is that they produce 
for the most part 
egocentric studies... 
made saleable because 
by presenting person- 
able young people in 
various stages of ero- 
tic preoccupation or 
occupation they fit 
perfectly into the com- 
mercial dream incar- 
nation formula that 

they imagine they des- 
pise." 



spirit in which we. are framing our 
answer. Our assumption Is solely Iho 
Inadequacy of a system that imposes 
monotypy, that limits or even, depri- 
ves. much of the population not only 
of the possibility -of choice but of the 
< pouibillty of realizing, that ; there 
tcould^ionyiohoiaq."* I j m vh i ' 



Where 



The War is Over 

From "Comment" a column in the McGHl Dallyi 
September 30, 1938. 

Last night the terms of the Hitler peace treaty 
were announced at Munich after hours of délibéra» 
tion on the part of the leaders of Europe. Two things 
in these terms of peace are significant. In the first 
place peace was^ achieved without actual war. In 
the second plâraÎHiUeV had to baclc.down from -his ' 
oHfiindTdemanldsi^^^f . 

Thé 'fàct'tliat peace, has been obtabied'.wiffi!But 
an actual wat Is an indication that civilirat{on^:)i8S 
advanced since 1014. In the years before the Great 
War a certain amount of international organization 
had been built up. We had the World Court at the 
Hague, and certain International Commissions for 
the exchange of information and for. the carrying 
out of non^poliUcal projects.. Since the ^orld^l^^ 
we have witneMed'^the'lcrealibn and 'decline '61 
League of Nations. ^.We° have ' witnessed the organiz- 
ation of International Commissions and tribunals for. 
the" maintenance of peace. "We have seen these in- 
stitutions fail. In the case of China, Spain and Ethio- 
pia. But in this instance, when a really important 
issue faced the rulers of Europe'.— when an issiie 
involving the lives of thé' nationals of the states 
concerned vias raised, the rulers of Europe proved 
themselves equal to the task of solving the problems. 
In 1014 we fought. In 1030 we arbitrate. That in 
itself is an indication that the world has cast off 
some' of its barbaric outlook and that calm thought 
and discussion has . replaced force of arms. 

Perhaps the force olarms.pn the side of Britain 
and France had something^to'do with the reconsider- 
ation on the jputj,%Hitler.'Bé that;as it may, there 
was a reconsidèratlbn on the part of Hitler.' That in 
itself is -significant of the trend of .the age. People 
have been generally taught that war is to be avoid- 
ed. The modem communications which Ihik . the 
world together. have, made, it possible for each one 





of us to realize the aiUcar'sUuation thé world' has 
been in for the past month and has made people 
generally hope that war could be avoided. This has 
' bad lis reflections in the council chdmbcrs of the 
nations and has resulted in the will for peace on 
the part of the world's rulers. 

Today wo can resume our work at college. We 
will not have to carry amis or. participate in a war. 
> In Europe. 



Let's Meet The Neighbours 

An editorial in (/le McGIU Daily, October 14, 1955: 

Montreal Is the home of two outstanding insti- 
tutions of learning : McGill University and the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. It is unfortunate that neither of 
these universities, at least at the student level, 
seems aware of the other. Each claims individual 
fame. There secnuf.to be no great desire on either 
side to gain closer relationships, to share cultural 
growth and in fact to engender a reputation of great 
bilingual standing in a bilingual country. There is 
much to be lost by this separate stand and much 
to be gained in closer tics. 

We have much to gain by a mutual sharing of 
experiences: new friends, new ideas and greater 
understanding|OÙè«d|itotber'^ We live in 

a -country whèrS^ffiâal'recognition is given to two 
separate cultures and tongues. A sharing and a mu- 
tual examination of the French and English cultures 
at a university level would lead to further imder- 
standbig between the two groups when these gradu- 
ates enter public life. 'As students of McGill and the 
v^iUversitxiLof^ontreal we would have met 6n both 
^oàal'fÏMdTlntelîe'ctual levete^^^ have parti- 

cipated in éach other's activity on various planes 
from the cultural to the popular, the technical to 
the less defined. This sharing would extend,, we 
hope, into public life. 



Most' important to us now is establishing closer 
relationship between our two Universities. How 
might we do this in a practical manner 7 T hesejMe. 
some suggestions: ■ 



1) The organization of a McGill-Unlvcrsily of Mont- » 
real week with varied events arranged to bring 
the two student groups together. This week 
might Include tours of each University, inter- 
collegiate debates and discussions, social events 
such as dances, etc. 

2) Throughout the year McGill might invite the 
University of Montreal to our football games 
and associated functions. 

3) General cooperation might be fostered between 
paralleling clubs and societies on each campus. 

4 McGill might invite University of Montreal's co- 
operation in the Winter Carnival. Many univer- 
sities in Norths America visit Montreal at this 
,time and liottf •McGill and University of Mont- 
real should be on their touring agenda. 

B) Mutual cultural interests be established through 
those societies on each campus dealing In the 
fields of literature, music, science, etc. The 
SCOPE committee of the SEC at McGIil which 
covers all these fields might cooperate further 
with U of M and work together in the present- 
ation of events for both. student groups. 



6) Close relationship mlghFoe^wSterid" between 
the student governing bodies of each' University. 
At McGllI, of course, we have our own SEC. At 
the U of M the AGEUM or the Association 
General des Etudiants de l'Université de Mont- 
real is the ; parallel, student; organj A strong 
suggestion ml^t be . that representatives of 
both councils sit In: on each otlier's meetings. 

Obviously two great universities m ^one^dUr^s 
should not remain strangers. Each could benefit by 
the society of the other. 



Inf 0 ifiiil P.R. Bureau Needed 



On pecember,,^:l!B65, CStudehts' 
Council meeting was held. At this 

meeting it was decided to hold an- 
other UGEQ referendum. 

."' At that toe .there; was no In- 
formation iiid Public Relations Bu- 



' reaui^B^t^'bk''dayr 
to . get '{to the Communications 
media. . 

■ The NEW Information and Pub- 
. lie Reiafions Bureau will rectify 
v.itbis-situation. 



The Information And Public Relations Bureau 



v/lll bs working to 



...keep radio, TV, newspapers Informed of McGill Student Affairs 
...put out q regular newilelter to keep tho campus Informed of 

student government actlvltiei 
.. .eitablish close inter-unlverilty relations 



THE BUREAU IS BEING SET UP NOW. so call Leon 737-9086 

Tonight after Six 




This article originally appeared in the March 1965 
issue of Parti Pris. It toas written by Gérald Godin. 

Parti Pris' issue on Quebec literature has been 
the cause of great confusion. Some readers noticed 
only the most Fipemeular section, which advocated 
the usage of joual in literature, and couldn't under- 
stand why some of us wrote a "defense et illustration 
du Jouat". Because of the stir that this particular 
point created it is time perhaps to go into it further.' 

For a certain number of' us to choose^<joual is 
a confession of giiilt. We are guilty of - coming from 
-the middle-class and .thus, thanks especially to the 
access this gave us to classical college; of having 
escaped the communal fate of the Joualization of our 
language. If only to expiate the arbitrary privilege 
from which we benefitted, It was necessary that we' 
ourselves should effect the redemption of joual. ; 

*We form that small intellectual and creative 
minority which might fool the superficial observer 
iiito. thinking that French Quebeckers suffer no 
cultural degradation. Do we not speak well? Are wo 
not bilingual? Haven't we a few diplomas or at .least 
'a superior education? Can't we accomplish exactly 
. what many antl-separatlst' French-Canadians .believe 
to be the key to saving Quebec — to 6utd6;Engii^< 
Canadians by being better than they/aire,^more 
brilliant, more informed, more intelligent?' 

And yet we refuse this future which could be 
ours. We refuse to become handsome- eunuchs pro* 
tected from the plague. We refuse to become the 
last French in a Province of Quebec made up of a 
group of EnglishTCànâdlàns ahd a group of angliciz- 
éd cx-Frcnch Canadians. We refuse to become show- 
window French; a tiara of French on a skull of 
joual. We refuse to. let our fine tongue serve to 
mask' the rotten language of our people. 

Tlie reproach we get most often it this: "Why 
are you advertising our linguistic faults and bad 
speech? We manage pitifully enough as it is; dbii't 
let us wash our dirty linen in public, as! well." 



"Consciously using iowl is deli- 
once : defiance of a wortd wliicii 
tlireatens lite Quebecker from all 
sides, directly in ihecase of ongfd- 
saxon institution, anglo-saxon ècp- 
nomy, anglo-saxon maiority and 
anglo-saxon language; indirectly In 
the case of the indifférence of the 
rest of the world to the tragic 
drowning ofi^^ire pèbpfe^ 'Des- 
perately m^ÊÊ(Èovr hands out 
IfoTof flpcounfries to aid our strug- 
gle and they do not cornel We 
are drowning!" 



Thus, when he had to thank the delegates at the 
close of the recent congress in Quebec which brought 
together hundreds of French-speaking soclologisti 
from all over the world, M, X spoke with honesty. 
He excused himself for not being able to express 



himself better and, for not being able to find the 
words he needed to express his joy and satisfaction. 
-He had scarcely left the rostrum when M. Z, a 
French-Canadian; caught him in the corridor and 
reprimanded him curtly .for having displayed before 
foreigners this linguistic failure, and cultural in- 
feriority. Mr. X lost his temper. He gave Z a slap 
that he surely remembers it to this day. 

Z's ^reflex Is' common. It is shared, for example, 
by parvenus who pretend not to know their country 
cousins because they have no savoir-faire. But it's 
neither joual nor those who speak it which em- 
barrasses us: what embarrasses us is the situation 
which has caused sucli cûltùrar disease and those 
w)io accept this situation. 

In Flnntgan't Wak* James Joyce takes great 
pleasure in piling up puns, rhyming slang, tavern 
couplets, and Irish ballads with the sole aim of 
undcdpherability, of putting its meaning through a 
system' of screens which obscure, not clarify, it. In 
the last analysis Finnagan's Wako can only be com- 
pletely understood by a particular sort of Irishman, 
one with a classic Catholic education, familiar with 
Dublin pubs and the denizens who drink there. 



We fjnd in Joyce, beyond^^Utèmy^coquétry 
for whicti no writer could tipcrtfieS^i'f a reflex 
'probablyj^ny^dp^ protection 
agalnsi'the'^rMder'^hoiiSr^^ Ireland 
and the living misery of Ireland in the flesh. 
Similarly, only the French-Canadians who arc the 
victims of the strangling of our language and its 
progressive replacement by foreign transplants, will 
be able to penetrate the mysteries of our books. 



"The negroes distort their language 
to protect, defend, and separate 
themselves from whites. We do the 
same when we say "l'affaire est 
ketchup", giving the word a mean- 
ing yifhich thé English themselves 



can't figure out. 



• ' Certain new^iieb'ecken of French 'dultiire' havt 
had à feeling of panic about our choice. It's easy to 
see why. They will find out how different, they are 
from us, when they hoped to find a cultuiral breth: 
ren. But no, gentlemen, we were like you 202 years 
ago, but since then our differentiation has been 
' progressing, our distance from French culture in- 
creaising, our cultural impoverishment aggravating. 
We are no longer like ybii|'P^^gww-Quebeckers: 
we are crippled and you are^j^^p'^- ; 

We are adopting joual because our brethren ara 
■ the vicUms of the colonialism irom wltjchi^^ 
Consciously using. Joual isVdeUanceiVd^^ 
world which threatens thé^, Quebecker iirom 
directly in the case of anglMuon In'sUtuUou^^^ 
. saunj^economy, angio-saxon majority, and angio- 
laxonf language; indirectly in the case of the in- 
difference of the rest of thé world to the tragic 
.drowning of an entire people. Desperately we 
stretch our hands out to other countries to aid our 
struggle and they do not cornel And we are drowningi 

We speak jouu!u%7'%Hcaiu - who graduated 
from the Sorbonne one day stopped speaking French . 
to speak the language of their tribe or country. Joual 
— and here we are différent from those who used 
It before us, whether Ringuet, Laberge, VaiUan- 
court, Jen-Jules Richard or Hugh' MacLennan — 



joual has found a political dimension. If our esthetes 
have not stopped laughing or feeling shocked about 
It yet, no matter. > 

It's been said 'aiid 'siiowh that Firench-Quebeckera 
are the white negroes of America. Negroes them- 
selves have a slang. They call It jlve-talk, pig-latin, 
dog latin, or gumbo, depending on the region. Being 
more politically conscious than we, it has become 



"It is not good French for which we 
should be fightingr but for the 
french-Canadian people whose dig- 
nity, pride, and human liberty must 
be restored. There is only one way 
to do this: create a Quebec state 
which will assure the respect of 
the Quebec Mtiony, , Until this 
sfofe exfsfs ^we 

gppd.irei0^tm^ the infe- 
mrity^>f the people of which we 
are part bv speaking the same lan- 
guage as they do : 'le louai'," 



a common reflex for an American negro to put off 
-an approaching white by talking jive. Our use of 
joual only repeats their long-existent practice. The 
negroes distort their language to protect, defend, 
and separate themselvcsjI^Vwhites. We do the 
"same when we say "l'affîiretist ketchup", giving 
the word "ketchup" a meaning which the English 
themselves can't figure out. 

:-, . , ■ ! . . i 

One day I was reading on a park bench in Three- 
Rivers. At the other end of the bench two middle- 

, aged men were conversing. They were speaking a 
joual of a. certain richness which one might have 
' expected from the shabbiness of their outfits. The 
more' modest one's origins, the more one spealcs 
joiial. As I read I kept an ear on their discussion. 
Noticing this, one turned toward me and said: *'W« 
speak badly, eti?" I was dumbfounded. Never did 
I .'eelij^^hime and anger. These people 'felt 
guilty^iKS^^speaking Joual! It was then that ..I 
realiied .the profound Imbecility of our purists', lin- 
guists,' and grammarians. It's not good French for 
whlchiwe should be fighting, but for the French- 
Canadian people- whose dignity, pride', and human 
liberty must be restored. There Is only one way.'to 
do, this:; create a Quebec state which will ensure 
the respect of the Quebec nation and its unalienable 

;;;'.cbntrpl of the territory of Quebec. 

Until this, state eîdsts, the fight for gqod'French 
. will be a source of humiliation for Quebeckers sinca 
Is imposes upon them an objective which their daily 
life in^^raj^mgio-saxon -milieu prevents them from 
attaining. Until this state exists we must mourn 
for good French ahd assume the inferiority of the 
people of wiiich we are part by speaking the same 
language as they do: "le Jouai", 

We are aware of tm^îlÉg^^^herent in spéaking 
'joiial', in continuing as if this language was literary, 
as if one could elaborate a moda of thought in 
'Joual', but we stand firm. May our attitude take 
the place of an ultimatum. 



J 




Congress Toward Canadian Maturity 



The Congre» Towird Canadian Maturity it the only politic* 
•I parly on compus completely unbound by provincial, federal 
or international affiliations. CTCM refuses to let itself be placed 
anywhere in the political spectrum. It is neither left nor right, 

but has succeeded in overcoming the pitfalls of such constrictive 
and Inane labtlllng. CTCM can be said to be "the radical middle." 

In realization of the dissalisfaction most students experience 
when dealing with campus imitations of big-time politics, CTCM 
is a viable nefiation of the grandiose politiclting we are being 
submitted to here at McGill. 

Our function Is to give students an opporiunlty for radical 
and realistic thought. On this premise we present the following 
platform : 

Programme for Canadian maturity : 

CTCM proposes to provide every citizen with a Maturity Kit 
for the proliferation of national awareness and Canadian matur- 
ity. The kits will be of various types. For example, a kit designed 
to make any IG ycar old girl look like Judy LaMarsh, containing 
one pair of horn rimmed spectacles, one plastic double chin, and 
one set of 42 inch sagging falsics. 
Economic policy : 



tion of Arctic chars; and the institution of strategically-located 
Ookpickic factories which basically will manufacture southern 
Canadian ethnic delicacies, 
immigration ; 

Encouragement of full-scale immigration from Scandinavia, 
Western Free Europe, the USA's (Union of South Africa, United 
States of America), and The Mother Country. West Indian doctors- 
may apply. 

Education ; 

Establish a student exchange programme between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic School Boards so that our elementary-school 
children "can see how the (ugh 1) other half lives". 
Health : 

Mandate a Royal Commission to probe the motives and im- 
plications of the Hall Royal Commission's Report on Medicare. 

in view of the fact that Canada has sold Itself out, CTCM 
rtaliies the futility of politics — campus, municipal, provincial, 
federal, international, etc. You can't win, you can't lose. Give up 
and vote CTCM. 
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We 



will change the caribou represented on the Canadian vm*«w^âî'^^!!S^.>5?^î«>^ 



quarter to a moose, because the moose, in its infinite ugliness, 
epitomizes Canadian blundering throughout. These pieces will be 
sold to tourists and collectors for $2.50 and the $2.25 profit will 
go towards the construction of a Home for Eider Statesmen and 
Retired Senators. 
Defence policy : 

We will construct a four-foot white picket fence around Can- 
ada, to be patrolled by three female Barnes Guards armed with 
hatpins, or install 2,000 Bomarc missiles — whichever proves 
more effective. 
I^eraldry : 

CTCM supports the establishment of a native Canadian 
monarchy with members of alternately French and English ex- 
traction to rule as constitutional monarch for one year, beginning 
with Senator Wallace McCutcheon to be followed by Maurice 
Richard. 
Foreign policy : 

Fundamentally similar to that of the government currently 
in power, that is, to quote a distinguished rhetorician : "Belch, 
barf, piffle, skronk, greps, pook, querty, uiop, snark, and so on." 
Northern development : 

A three-point programme to bring prosperity to our Eskimo 
brethren is as follows : the nationalization of snow; the unioniza- 



Conservatives 



In line with our principles of independent thought and 
political responsibility, and because we believe that McGIII 
students think, we offer the following platform : 

1. Campus administration ^ 

We feel that the Executive of the Students' Council has 
behaved in a manner that leaves it open to the charge of irres* 
ponsibility and opportunism. By originally joining UGEQ without 
consulting tlie students, by Invalidating a very decisive referen- 
dum, by sponsoring NDP, YCL, and UGEQ organizcd demonstra- 
tions, they have aroused the ire of many students. We suggest 
that if Council is to make political decisions, it should be elect- 
ed on political platforms. We contend that the Students' Council 
can best serve the interests of the entire student body by becom- 
ing an efficient administrative group, devoted to solving inter- 
nal problems. 

2. Taxation of religious Institutions : 

Crié; of the canon laws of a democratic country is the abso- 
lute separation of Church and State. At present, property that 
belongs to a religious institution is exempt from taxation. When 
calculated, the value of these tax-free holdings is almost incon- 




The McGill Liberal Club hat two aims: to inform the campus 
about government affairs, and to attempt to Influence the policies 
of our politicians. 

To accomplish the former, we have presented more leading 

figures in Canadian public life than ever before on any campus. 
Included were : Professor Pierre-Eliot Trudeau, Gérard Pelletier, 
The Honourable John Turner, Premier Jean Lcsage, the honoura- 
ble Rene Lcvesque and the Honourable Eric Kicrans. A vote for 
the Liberals is a vote to continue this programme. 

Our second aim is, however more important. Liberalism is 
the principle of reform in politics. Government must serve the 
needs of the governed, and can do so only when it is willing to 
enact any legislation needed to meet the needs of the day. Such 
legislation must be prompted by the situation, not by a nineteenth 
century thesis or worship of the sacred cow of tradition. 

We believe in the following policies for the Federal Govern- 
ment today. 

In the economic field we propose to grant tax examptions to 
Canadians investing in Canadian industry, and the establishment 
of the Canada Development Corporation, a huge pool of public 
and private Canadian capital. Both these measures woud help to 
II increase Canadian control of our economy without frightening 
ili foreign investment, and would establish industries when and 
ll where needed. This is opposed to NDP club policy which advo- 
I ; catcs wasting huge sums of money for the fun of owning certain 
key industries such as CPR (which would cost almost a billion 
dollars to acquire). 

They also add that they'll nationaliie any new industries, no 

matter what they are, any Induttriet making big profits but not 
building new plants, and then tax any turvivort into tubmission. 
The Tories will lax the Church. 

In foreign affairs, we refuse to Join the huge bloc of neutral 
nations. We believe that Canada's belief in democracy and our 
respect for other nations, has won for us the respect of many 
other countries, especially the USSR and the USA. As such, we 



are in an excellent position to mediate for peace in the future as 
we have in the past (Suez 1965, Cyprus 1063, halting of bombing 
of North Vlet-Nam, 1065). We would also recognize Red China 
and admit her to the UN, since, our ultimate goal of universal, 
not unilateral, disarmament can only be realized by talking to 
China. 

Canada can speak with authority hi NATO and the UN only 
if she does her share in defending the free world. A small, non- 
nuclear, highly mobile and integrated armed force can be used 
anywhere in the world to keep peace and end "brush-fire wars". 
To this end we would work to establish a permanent peace-keep- 
ing force armed by and paid for by middle powers. The NDP on 
the other hand, proposes no defence! 

While social legislation is constitutionally a provincial mat- 
ter, Ottawa could ^^cb^rditiate and pay part of Medicare plans in 
all provinces and provide greater grants for education. Increasing 
old age grants is very costly and "a drop in the bucket". The Ca- 
nada Pension Plan provides, at small cost, a decent living to 
senior citizens and widows, orphans and the disabled. 

At the only party with a provincial organiMlion we support : 
eventual free education, medicare by 1967, complete overhaul of 
the penal tyttem In Quebec and the Civil Coda, free legal aid in 
criminal cases, non-donominalional schools, crop insurance -f«r 
farmers, divorce courts and civil marrlago in Quebec, raising the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour, two weeks' vacation with pay 
annually, overtime pay for work mere than 40 hours a week, 
ai>olition of censorship and lowering the drinking age to 18. 

Some members of our club are on the General Council of the 
Quebec Liberal Federation and the Canadian Liberal Federation, 
the chief governing body of the Liberal Party. They and other 
club members will work for these and other policies and against 
unilingualism, two nations and the gospel according to Marx if 
you vote your support for these ideals. Vote Liberal in Model 
Parliament. 



ceivable. We believe that preferential 
given to any institution, regardless of 
it is at the expense of others. 

The uniform taxation of religious 
ings (an estimated 80 billion dollars ii 
add immeasurably to the large funds 
fare priorities that exist. Separation of 
less as « principle if it is not based 

3. Education : 
a. The question of "free" educat 

While , vehemently subscribing to 
accessibility", we find thei-idea;:Of:a 
as expounded by both tliè'^Libèrals ar 
realistic and unwise at the present 

There are many more public wel 
undertaken before we could even tl 
tax funds that such a plan would re( 

The fact that only 7% or 8% of 
have obtained « college degree doi 
Quebecers are vtoo poor' to go to un 
that there is something basically wrc 

elementary schools, in that they hav£ 
motivation towards education in ge 
spend our money at the root of the 
tions at the prc-unlverslty level. 

Therefore, so that access should 
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we suggest a programme of univer: 
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. as sizeable government bursaries. Thi 
education to all who desire it. The 
not, however, be bought by finanda^ 
tion. 

b. Federal responsibility for educat] 

Because wc believe that the ir 
sities and their students can best 
with a single central body (Quebec 
Federal student loan schemes at the I 
therefore urge an amendment to SeJ 
America Act to make post-second^ 
Federal responsibility. 

4. Guarantee ef public 'Services : 

This country has been plagued] 
public services this past year. The 
and the threatened Hydro strike ha\{ 
and brought unnecessary hardship. 
. «f labour, we feel that when a ^oveJ 
.a public service, it should guarantee 

Thus, we believe that both Mat] 
submit to compulsory and binding 
solutions without public suffering. 

5. Foreign policy t 
The United States Governmenl 

searcbin£ for a; peaceful solution ta 
Comhninists,' by their 'arrogant ini| 
shown that they are the ones desirq 
cm terrorists who have kidnapped 
peasant leaders, must be driven ol 
be held in accord with the 1954 g1 
be no self-determination until the 
been quashed. 

We hope that students will 
here and In -our i previous publicJ 
brought to this campus not to detra^ 
to our policies.' 
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,lt tecmt clear >o ut th«t nothing It to be served by an 
abstract pfocett of eut>rightlng and out-lefttng one another. 

Since ModeL Parliament is not a battle for real power, cynic- 
al political manoeuvering is doubly fruitless. Genuine politics are 
in the hands of the student body and Council, where there is no 
purpose to narrow political division. It is not student govern- 
ment, but student action which is important. It is the concept 
of the student body as a union within which the different organ- 
izations must tiy to draft policy for the whole, not vie for party 
political advantage. 

The' choice facing the modern world is the choice between the 
private enterprise version of the status quo, the modified welfare- 
oriented version of the status quo and a constructive replacement 
of the system by one based on social enterprise and popular power. 

It is a choice particularly important for students who are 
daily assuming a more powerful and a more radicar voice across 
the world. 

We submit the following programmt as being, to our minds, 
a satisfactory axplanation of tha socialist option and th« steps to 

b« taken towards it. 
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Chairman's Message 

The format of the 1966 Model Parliament lias been 
changed to encourage a better understanding of the 
purpose and meaning of this campus activity. Its purpose 
is to acquaint the campus with the current issues in 
Canadian politics, with parliamentary procedure, and to 
arouse student interest in politics. It is not, as some 
believe, a little game to be played by quibbling poli- 
ticians, nor is it a battle to be fought by campus rivals. 

In order that Model Parliament may best achieve 
Its educational objective, this year's sessions will be 
shorter than in the past. The only business that will be 
carried out is the reading of the Throne Speech, debate 
on it, and a question period which will most likely be 
humorous. This is the only sensible procedure to follow 
since Model Parliament cannot enact any of the legisla- 
tion it passes.- • , 

This new approach for Model Parliament makes the 
election the most important part of the activity since 
it decides whose Throne Speech will be discussed and 
what ideas will be debated. Therefore the voters should 
carefully consider the following platforms and vote 
accordingly. 

PAUL CARON. 

^- > > , , . - , . -Chainnon, Model Partiament 



Three basic points stand out 
in the socialist road : 

Economic control : so that 
the vast majority of the popu- 
lation, that is, the working 
class, have the means to build 
a society which serves and re- 
flects them. 

National self-determination : 
so that the nations arc not 
subjugated by the economic 
or political power of others. 

Paica : so that peoples can 
realize their will without be- 
ing crushed by military might 
in a nuclear holocaust. 

Through these three points, 
coupled with the process of 
technological, scientific and 
educational advance, and the 
supprasslon of the sick values 
of commercial society, we 
think that man can fully real- 
ize his free and creative po- 
tential. 

In more detail, we propose 
to attain economic control by 
the working class, by : 

Nationalization of the banks, 
the natural resources, the es- 
sential services, basic indus- 




try, transportation, the public communications media, marketing 
and purchasing firms, absentee and monopoly agricultural lands, 
drug manufacturing firms, all foreign monopolies. 

Co-opcratlves for farmers and small businessmen. 

Workers' management wherever possible. 
, Government and union control of arbitration. 

A full system of Social security including: complete medical 
care; controlled rents of 10% of income; massive new housing 
development; old age pensions at 50% of average industrial wage 
(minimum); complete free education; student stipends; massive 
increase of expenditure on primary, secondary and technical school 
education; government recognition of student syndicalism, farm 
syndicalism, professional syndicalism, industrial unionism, collect- 
ive bargaining throughout the economy; and increased subsidiza- 
tion of the arts. 

For national talf-determinallon we propose that every nation 
must have the right to decide how and when it wishes to co-op- 
erate or ally itself with other nations. For Quebec we advocate : 
the scrapping of the BNÂ Act; the establishment of a voluntary 
relationship between French and English Canada — such a rela- 
tionship would have to guarantee the inability of one nation to 
impose its will on the other; the right to self-determination up to 
and including separation for both parties. 

We see the following foreign policy for peace : 

1. The removal of all foreign bases from the soil of Quebec and 
Canada. 

2. Withdrawal from NORAD and NATO. 

3. He-application of the Geneva accords; the reconvening of the 
Geneva convention; and opposition to all US, Australian, etc. 

- involvement in Viet Nam. 

4. Offering of any required support to the NLF. 

5. UN seats for China, both Germanics, Viet Nam, and North 
Korea. 

6. Complete controlled disarmament. 

7. No Canadian membership in the OAS. 

8. Recognition of the socialist countries with whom we do not 
have diplomatic relations. 

These measures are essential both to put the tools of progress 
into the hands of the majority and to realize new foreign and 
national polices. 

In addition, we see the following as an essential basis for 
socialism: guaranteed freedom of speech, assembly, religion; mak- 
ing available the means of communication (radio, TV, press, etc.) 
to the people and their organizations; establishment of a non profit 
communications media; and full dissemination of cultural and 
artistic facilities. 

"Socialism in North America will ba like nothing else seen in 
the world." 

— Cîai«Ic Lightfoot. 




This It a brief pr<ets of a fairly .extansfve plat- 
form. Tha Platform In Its entirety is available at 
numarous locations on campus. 

We live in wbàt might be a society of abundance. 
We present, in our platform for 1966, an extensive 
programme of social change directed toward bring* 
ing that society into being. 
Economic policy : 

1. Nationalisation within the first term of New 
Democratic office of those industrial sectors whose 
public ownership is most immediately in the public 
interest. Those sectors will include the armaments, 
drug and transportation industries, as well as the 
mineral resources of Canada and her banking and 
credit system. 

2. -At the outset, as gnat a percentage of new 
industry as possible would be established within 
the public sector. It is the goal of the NDP that 
ultimately all new industry be established in the 
public sector. 

3. Where industry is brought into the public 
sector, just compensation will be granted to those 
whose property is nationalised, and a maximum 
individual compensation will be set. 

4. A transitional taxation policy incorporating a 
capital gains tax, a tax on foreign capital and a 
tax on surplus capital will be implemented to apply 
to the declining private sector. 

5. In the event that a rate of reinvestment to 
be established for each major sector is not main- 
tained in the declining private sector, those in- 
dustries which fail to maintain the established 
rate will he nationalised according to the terms 
of point three. 



New Democrats 

6. It must be understood that it is the goal of 
the New Democratic Party to bring the means of 
production and distribution of the Canadian State 

"into the public sector. 

, Labour policy t 

1. An immediate minimum wage of $1.25 will 
be legislated, and hours will be set contingent 
with no reduction in wages upon the society's de- 
mand for the products of industry. 

2. A democratic society cannot be established 
if the worker and his industry .are controlled by 
an elite imposed upon them from above. Within 
this context, it is the ultimate goal of the New 
Democratic Party that the democratic and decen- 
tralised control of industry rest in the hands of 
the worker himself. 

3. Paid Job retraining would be provided by 
the government for those workers displaced by 
automation. 

Dafanca policy: 

1. Removal of all nuclear weapons from Cana- 
dian soil. 

2. Withdrawal from both NATO and NORAD, 
in keeping with a policy of positive neutralism. 

- Foreign policy: 

The New Democratic Party would implement 
a positive neutralist role for Canada in world af- 
fairs. This role would demand: 

1. Canada's opposition to the United States' 
position in Viet Nam. 

2. Canada's support of national liberation mo- 
vements where tiie advancement of these move- 
ments is clearly consistent with the advancement 
of both justice and human dignity. 



3. Recognition of the principle of a divided 
and disarmed Germany. 

4. Recognition of the People's Republic of Chi- 
na and the Democratic Republic of Korea. 
Tha national question: 

The New Democratic Party recognises the ex- 
istcnce of two Canadian nations, each of which 
ought to have the right to self-determination. One 
of these nations, English Canada, consists of Ca- 
nada excepting the Province of Quebec. The other 
is French Canada, or the -Province of Quebec. 
Consistent with its internationalist philosophy, the 
NDP would advocate that each of the nations respect 
the rights of the cultural minority within that na- 
tion, including the minority culture's language 
rights. 

Social walfart: 

1. Repeal of the Indian Act and legislation 
guaranteeing the equality of Indians in Canadian 

society. 

2. Implementation of an aU*incIusive compul- 
sory medicare plan. 

3. A housing development programme. 

4. The immediate increase of old-age pensions 
to $125 per month. 

5. A programme of penal reform which would 
include the abolition of capital punishment. 

6. A programme for free education at all le- 
vels. This would include living . allowances to be 
granted to all students. 

The New Democratic Party would also imple- 
ment a programme of Parliamentary reform, which 
would include the abolition of the Senate, a re- 
vision of House rules, and the lowering of the 
voting age to eighteen. | 
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An unfinished passage 



The Passenger, directed bv An- 
drej Munk. Now pJaying at the 
Elynée Theatre (Salle Eisens- 
tein). 

Andrcj Munk was killed in an 
auto accident in 1961. His death 
occurred during the sliooting of 
his last film — "ITie Passenger". 
As many East Europeans and par- 
ticularly Polish directors, tlunk 
was obsessed with the war theme, 
lie produced quiet forceful films 
on this subject in 195C. "The Man 
On The Tracks", and in 1957, 
"Eroica". 

"The Passenger" was completed 
In 19C3 by W. Lcseiwicz who had 
co-directed a short with Munk in 
1954. The film is constructed 
along the skeleton of his story- 
board and since nothing was ad- 
ded to Munk's original footage, a 
narration is used to provide con- 
tinuity and to pose the questions 
that were hinted at through the 
stills. Once again Munk was con- 
fronting tlic war myth with an 
air of calculated nerve, like some- 
one stepping out gingerly, but 
with a derisively confident smile, 
towards an open mine field. 

The story deals with Usa, a 
former SS officer in Auschwitz 
who has been settled in the VS. 
for 16 years. She is now returning 
for the first time to Europe by 
sliip with her American husband. 
The drama begins at the first 
port of call in England. A woman 
boards a ship. The camera zooms 
in on a still of Lisa showing her 
intense shock and anguish. The 
mysterious passenger seems like 
the ghost of Martha, a Polish war 
prisoner who worked under Lisa 
In the camp. She must account 
for -her reaction , to her husband 
and as he heara of her war expe- 
rience, his disgust reflects that 
of the audience. Lisa claims that 
if it had not been for her, Martha 
would not be alive. 

The camp scenes unfold in long 
slow pan shots producing a re- 
strained tension. The film now 
has the grey tones and graininess 
of war documentaries. We are 
shown almost light shots of Mar- 
tha and her lover and Usa ap- 
pears to have enabled these meet- 
ings. She only hints at her Jea- 
lousy. Only the' interaction of the 
three individuals seems Important 
in Lisa's rationalized memories. 
Yet her face has assumed an un» 
real flatness of ono who has been 
dulled in - thé discipline of an 
authoritarian hierardiy. 

In the cottrs«^,of ., the. passage 
Lisa Is forced to 'aclmbwledge' the 
existence of the apparition from 
her past and must face the events 
as they really happened. As the 
scenes reoccur the tliree indivi- 



duals are now shown as smaller 
beings, part of a concentration 
camp. They arc now playing parts 
in a social and historic set. We 
are witness to the incredible 
inhumanity of the camp and the 
willingness of Lisa to perform her 
cruel role. Munk docs not change 
his tone, however. The breakdown 
of all civilized mores is present- 
ed in almost a vaudeville style. 
The inmates I>ecomc caricatures 
as they perform Bach while thou- 
sands arc dying in the gas cham- 
bers. 

The tension reaches its peak as 
we watch naked women running 
single file as they are pulled out 
of line with the handle of a cane, 
as they are sent to the centre 
of an immense circus ring of 



naked women, as Lisa stands and 
chooses which ones to torture 
that night. 

' The scenes are in dream se- 
quence removed from the logic of 

time. Thus, too, tiie ocean cruise 
of a small ship is isolated from 
reality. We arc never sure if the 
English passenger is Martha, nor 
does it matter. It was a chance 
happening and Lisa was forced 
to remember. 

If there is any reasonable con- 
clusion; that can be made about, 
this uncompleted film, it is that 
Munk saw history as a scries of 
repeating horrors, committed in 
the name of righteousness, and 
excused through the distortions 
of memory. 

Ptili Bartr 
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The Folk Scene 



Two big name artists are playing at folk clubs in Montreal 
this week — Phil Ochs^at.the Faim Foetale, and big Joe Wil- 
liams at The Blue Luitera^in an crtended run. Ochs' appeared 
in Montreal last year, and is second in popularity only to Bob 
Dylan. However, although the world as depicted by both Dylan 
and Ociis is similar in many ways, their solutions are entirely 
different. Whereas Dylan is essentially a nihilist, Ochs is a 
young revolutionary, tellbig the world how lie will change It. 
But I found myself disappointed on talcing in Ochs's perfor- 
mance on Tuesday night. For the first time, I really listened 
closely to the words and found no revelations in them. While 
Dylan's words are food for thought, the Impression left by 
Ochs's message is that of à good swift kick, the pain of which 
has subsided by the time you reach home. 

The difference between Dylan and Ochs Is the distinction 
between an artistic genius and a great performer, for despite 
all the aforementioned criticism, Ochs Is still a great per- 
former. 



ilroufiif Towii 



There are two relatively new clubs in Montreal — The 
Kfontreal Folk Workshop, which operates every Wednesday 
night at Moose Hail, on Park Ave., and The Base String, which 
win open for the first time tonight at 3448 Stanley St., 
with performances on Friday evenings only. The former fea- 
tures local traditional talent» in a hootenanny fashion (and I 
use the word In: its original sense). There is a nominal cover 
charge of 90 cents "and the club has a liquor licence. The Base 
String is a non-profit organization established to promote folk 
music In tfontreal, particularly Canadian traditional folk music. 
Among the many activities planned are classes in musical Ins- 
truction at all levels, song swaps, tallcs on the traditions of folk 
song, and discussions on methods of collecting folk songs. The 
club's purpose is to encourage those people who wish to learn 
or perform folk music. M.N. 



McMASTER UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS . 

Th« Unlveritty effif* CrwiiMl* Tttchlng Fdlowthlpi to lupport graduai* aluclenta 
working towards a MaMr't Dagrta In Blochamlitry, Btophyitci, CIvH Englnaarlng, 
Cliitici, Economie!, Carman, Graak, Latin, Machanlcil Englnearing, Matallurglcat 
Engtnaaring, Phlloaoph/, Polllica, Romança Languagat, Ruttltn, Sociology and Social 
Anthropology; and for a Maitar'a or D*ct«r a? rhllotaphy Dagra* In Biology, Chemical 
Englnaar Ing, CJwmlcal Phytla, Chemlitry, Electrical Engtnaar Ing, Engllih, Caochamhtry, 
Caography, Geology, Hiitory, AUthimatIo, Metallurgy, Melteular Biology, Phyiln, 
Piychotogy and the Rallgloui Sclencai. 

The Fellowihlpi vary In value but In all caiet the illpendi provide adequate lup- 
port for a full yaar'a itudy. AAoit awardt are renewable (or lubiequent yean. Holderi 
of Fcllowihlpt wNI daveto approi«(Fnataly one-fifth of tiwir tlm« to Inttructlonil dutlie. 

Travel advancai ara available to atilit itudenta who *n cotning to th* Unlvartlty 
from diitant pointa. 

Further Information. and application ferma may ba obtained fromt 
Tha Dean of Cfaduati Sludlai, AAdMaitar.Unlvaralty, Hamilton, Ôiitarto, Canada. 
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STUDENTS' COUNCIL 



EXECUTIVE 

APPLICATIONS 

PROGRAM 

Applications are invited from rhembers of the 
Students' Societ/ for the following executive 
positions for the year 1966-67 t 



chairman off 



Blood Drive 
Campus Chest 

Canadian Union of Students — CUS 

Convocation '67 ' ^ 

Debating Union 

Freshman Reception 

Human Rights Committee 

information & Public Relations Bureau 

International Affairs Committee 

McGill Conference on Student Affairs — MCSA 

McGill Conference on World Affairs - MCWA 

Model Parliament 

National Affairs Committee 

OperationsXommittee 

Pre<Universrty Committee 

Scope 

Social Development Committee 
Student Services Cornmlttee 
University Affairs Committee 
University Centre Board of Directors 
University Model United Nations - UMUN 
Winter Carnival 

World University Service Committee — W.U.S. 



editor off 



Fig Leaf 
Forge 

McGill Student Handbook 



producer off 



II Red and White Revue 




II Radio McGill 

Applications may be obtained from the SC Office 
and must be returned to the Secretory-Treasurer of 
the Students' Society by 



4 PM, THURSDAY 
FEBRUARY 17, 1966 

Frank Farago 
Director, 

Executive Applications Committee 
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Sex in Swedsn 

lOVI MATES, now pUyIng (t Cinima Vtndim*. 

From the heart of social democracy comes the startling 
news — there's room at the top In Sweden too. And to get 
there you have to be a male virgin, who falls in love with 
(he daughter of an eccentric, rich old admiral, and also finds 
time to malcc a Iciliing on the stocic marl<ct and in a few 
shrewd investments in slum real estate. Or so this innocuous 
color film by Lars Slagnus Lindgren would have us believe. 

As the movie opens, young Jau Froman (Karle Kulle) 
is reading "How to Become a Success" at the entrance to 
a nice, big banlc. His studies are interrupted when pert, 
vivacious Margaretha Gunthcr (Christina Schollin), a rich 
establishment type, wafts across the screen. 

The bank quickly realizes that Jan is no ordinary fellow, 
and he is hired as security guard. Jan Just as quickly recog* 
nizcs that Margaretha is no ordinary Margie, and decides 
that he's got to get that girl. After some quick Hoilywoodish 
ruses, he convinces her to go sailing with him, and off they 
drift into the Scandinavian sUnset, serenaded by sensuous 
trumpets in a scene that is filmed in the most hackneyed 
travelogue style. 

Upon reaching Jan's island hideaway, they have a little 
supper in the moonlight, he incants a few approriate selec* 
tions from Solomon's "Song of Songs" and then in a firm, 
but gentle voice, he says : 

"Let's clear the table and go to bed". ' 

Everj'thing is all set. Margie unbottons the top of her 
blouse, lightly dabs her wrists and neck with cologne and 
the audience is prepared for a tender but juicy love scene. 
But not Jan. In highly un-Swcdish stylo, he gets cold feet 
and decides to first do some research into the art of loving. 

Back to Stockholm and our hero's financial wheelings 
and dealings. He buys stock in an armaments factory hoping 
there might be a war. Unfortunately there is no war. But 
a few well-placed rumours send the stocks skyrocketing and 
Jan makes his first coup. He follows this ui> with a . vicious 
but successful incursion into profiteertng' in property 
speculation. V'' ' 

Meanwhile, Jan has also been boning up on the "Kama 
Sutra" and things, and he proceeds to seduce the all too 
willing Margaretha, whose father forgives him upon dis- 
covering that Jan is an avid firearms buff, like himself. And 
so, Jan marries Margaretha, lands a top executive position 
at the bank, and presumably they live a contented bourgeois 
life for ever after. 

If this film is trying to say that the Swedish experiment 
in "socialism" has not eliminated poverty, profitcerbg or 
a class structured society, it succeeds. But unfortunately, the 
director also tried to make a Hollywood grade "B" boy meets 
girl film, something that only Doris Day and Rock Hudson 
have down pat The Imitators are merely prosaic. 

Irwin Block 



roman polanski 



Roman Polansky, Polish film-maker and di- 
rector of "Knife In The Watef and "Repulsion", 
was recently interviewed in Boston by Ronald 
Blumer, a graduate of McGill University now a 
student of Film Production at Boston University. 

Blumer: Who do you think are tome of the pre* 
miting young directors who are likely to be* 
come famous In the next few years ? 

Polanski: I think that Jerry Skolimowski, the 
fellow I wrote "Knife in the Water" with is 
very promising. His two films, shown at the 
New York film festival, were abisblutcly cut 
down. The critics haled them. I think that 
these films are very interesting especially the 
first one called "Identification Marks, None". 
The second film "Walkover" unfortunately 
had very bad sub-titles. However the dialogue 
in this film is beautiful. 

Bi How do you find film making In England 
compares with film making In Poland? 

P : Some things are different, others arc the same. 
It's still film making. It's still in the studio 
with lamps and cameras so that you have the 
same sort of people. But there are also things 
which are different. The technicians, for 
example, arc much better trained in England, 
but the equipment is generally better in 
Warsaw. 

Ps Can you teach someone how to make films? 

B: You can't teach someone how to have talent, ■ 
but you can certainly teach technical aspects. 
I learned a lot in film school. The school 
doesn't teach you, but gives you opportunities 
to learn if you want to. The professors at Lodz 
did not teach me; but the school gave me a 
fantastic opportunity to learn. I should say 
I learned most from the atmosphere of the 
school, the hundreds of films which I saw, 
the discussions and arguments with my fellow 
students on the stairs, where we used to sit 
and discuss things all day. Also, film school 
gave me an opportunity to make, my first 
short. Our school had a great amount of 
equipment which I could use. 

B : Most film schools and amatturi In the United 
States use 1ft mm. and oven 8 mm. film when 
they are learning how to mike films. At 
Lodx, I believe you ut«d only 35 mm. even 
when learning. What it your opinion of these 
smaller formats for film making ? 



P : I have an allergy towards 16 mm. film. I hate 
it — the wider the film the better the image. 
It's not a question of the weight of the camera 
because, if you wont to move the camera, you 
always find a way to move it. If the camera 
is immobile, it is because the film makers did 
not have enough imagination to make it more 
mobile. You say a lot of young American film 
makers are using 8 mm. film well, you might 
as well get up on stage and tell the story 
when you are reduced to that. If you arc just 
interested in learning, you might as well use 
a television camera — then you don't have 
to spend any money on film. 

B : If one wishes to learn film making, do you 
think that there are advantages to going into 
the Industry as an apprentice rather than going 
into school? 

P: I recommend both. School without practical 
experience won't give you anything. In the 
Industry you are generally running around 
getting people coffee for a long lime. This 
is not necessarily bad. I had an assistant in 
my two English films who was running around 
with coffee all the time — he was very happy 
and I can assure you he learned a lot. He 
learned probably more than someone could 
learn in years at school. 

Bi What sort of experience did you gain at the 
film school at Lodx. 

P : I went to Lodz for five years. The program is 
as follows. In the first year and most of (he 
second year, you don't shoot any film although 
you are given experience with still photogra- 
phy. At the end of the second year you are 
allowed to shoot one minute exercise without 
sound. In the third year you make one docu. 
mentary with sound of around 10 minutes. 
In the fourth year, you malce a ten minute 
dramatic film and in your fifth year, you make 
your diploma film which in my case was 
twenty minutes. 

B i: Who are your favorite directors 7 

P : Oh man, Fellini, Wells, Kurosawa. I like cine- 
ma, I like anything that moves. As for silent 
directors, I like Chaplin, of course, I like 
Seastrom; the Wind ah. I like — oh Christ, 
hundreds of them. 



JilZZ 



On Tuesday, Sir George Wiiliami^opened 
their Winter Carnival with the presentation 
of comedian Dick Gregory and the Dave 
Brubcck Quartet. 

Gregory, I believe, was the first of the 
new group of comedians to exploit their 
racial background for comic .material. 
Through his participation in various Negro 

demonstrations-including the Watts riot — 
he has shorn himself as a serious and 
knowledgeable social critic, and while he 
uses comedy to affect this criticism, it is 
always with a twinge of conscience that one 
laughs. 

His act is beautifully paced, moving from 
one topic to another with seeming spon- 
taneity, although it is. probably worked out 
to some degree in advance. By -Intersper- 
sing improvised segments with set routine, 
he manages to give the effect that he is 
simply talking on a street comer. Naturally, 
Johnson and tlie Viet Nam situation came 
under a considerable degree of fire, as did 
Canadian politics and policies. He uses 
certain images (such as Johnson with bar- 
bequc sauce drippings in various places) 
and repeats them, not so much because 
they' are funny the second or third time 
around, but because they evoke memories 
of the original joke, which was funny. One 



gets the Impression when the Jokes are less 
than usually humorous, that he is just 
building up to the big ones. At no time 
did he seem to have less than perfect con- 
trol over the audience, and even the more 
corny lines were delivered In a manner 
sure to produce chuckles. 

His stage technique is Impeccable, and 
he uses the microphone as a true instru- 
ment, fully conscious of all its nuances. 
He has the ability to take advantage of 
situations and use them to bis beneflL 
For example, when a photographer tùirned ' 
a floodlight on him, he said it was. all right, 
as long as he didn't look too dark in the 
picture. The point being that it took hun- 
dreds of years of cross-breeding to achieve 
his present colour, and he didn't want it 
ruined by poor lighting. 

If Dick Gregory was brilliant, Dave Bru- 
beck came off far less than second best, 
i preferred the crowning of the Carnival 
Queen, which took place at the beginning 
of the evening. Renting Place des Arts is 
no small venture, and to the Sh: George 
Carnival^ Committee Brubeck must have 
seemed the best guarantee of a full house. 
But after Tuesday's performance, the house 
'might'not'bë'quito so full on his next visit 



Many of the audience began leaving direct- 
ly after the second number. 

Why was Brubeck so embarrassingly bad? 
For one thing, jazz has come a long way 
since he formed his fhrst group fifteen 
years ago. Except for the addition of sup- 
posedly "far out" time signatures, such as 
5/4 and 7/4, Brubeck has remained amaz- 
ingly unaware of developments in dyna- 
mics, texture, and the very nature of swing. 

Individually, Paul Desmond is the best' 
in the group. In the programme notes, 
Brubeck states that Desmond is the best 
modem saxophonist who doesn't sound like 
Charlie Parker. Now since Parker is un- 
doubtedly the best saxophonist jazz has 
ever produced, I'm not so sure that it's 
a good thing not to sound like him. How- 
ever, Desmond is very capable of playing 
well on his own, as he did on the two 
recordings "Newport '58" and "Gone With 
The Wind". On Tuesday, he was rarely on 
the stage, let alone playing his instrument 

If a criticism has any functlon;^at all, it 
must be to encourage dlsafimihation on 
the part of the public, thereby helping to 
raise the standards of performance. A "big" 
name, does, not necessarily qualify, as was 
amply proved on Tuesday night 

Hugh K. Harfwell 



Art WorU 

On exhibit this week at 
Gallery 1640 is a series 
of collages, silk screen 
prints and woodcuts by 
Ted Dial<hov, a young 
artist from Calgary. His 
work Is both colorful and 
interesting, and displays 
a variety of techniques 
a n.d contemporary me- 
diums. This show will con- 
tinue until February 26, 
and will be followed by 
on exhibition of engrav- 
ings and woodcuts by two 
Canadian artists, John K. 
Ester and Katy Von Der 
Ohe. 

The gallery, newly situ- 
ated at 1445 Crescent 
Street above St Cathe- 
rine, features work of a 
graphic nature — metal 
engravings, drawings, 
original prints — by con- 
temporary Canadian, 
South American, Europe- 
an and Japanese artists. 
John Snow, James Boyd, 
Durhouchet, Landorl, Ger- 
sovitz and Robert Savoie 
are among those repre- 
sented. 
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Viet Nam - a history 



by Brenda Zahnis 

Vietnam is today the most vital issue in interna- 
tional politics. The escalation of the war by the United 
States, and its continuing buildup of forces in South 
Vietnam, has converted this area into a decisive battle- 
ground for the major opposing forces of our area. Here 
vre can see the struggle for national liberation and 
human dignity of a people encountering the huge ac- 
cumulated interests of the world's most powerful na- 
tion — the most industrially advanced of countries, the 
most highly productive, the centre of international ca- 
pital, the leader of the "free world". Here we can 
watch the reaction of this huge and privileged powers 
as a few of its privileges are jeopardized, a few of its 
governing principles brought into question. Some of 
the basic questions of our time are being fought out 
here — war, peace, the right of a people to control their 
own future. The decision rendered here might well 
prove to be dedsive over similar questions that touch 
our existence directly. War in Vietnam may mean 
World War. The successful subjugation of the Vietna- 
mese people might well mean the end of our own send- 
independence, certainly the end of any hope for a full 
independence. 

Thus it is that the struggle in Vietnam touches 
oil our lives. And thus it is that we must seek to under- 
stand this struggle — what are the issues at stake, how 
did it all come about, what is likely to happen, what 
can we do about it ? This article is a short sketch aimed 
at placing the present struggle within its historical 
context. 



The first Western power (o establish 
itself in Vietnam was France. French 
interest in Indochina dates bacic as far 
as 1789, when the first French force 
was dispatched to this region. However 
serious steps to bring Vietnam under 
French control were not taken until the 
era of great Western colonial expansion 
In the 19th century. In 1859 the French 
sent an cxpedilionarj' force to Vietnam 
and succeeded in taking Cochin-China 
(southern Vietnam) fa 1B67. By 1684 
they had forced all of Vietnam to be- 
come a French protectorate and tho- 
roughly consolidated their rule in the 
succeeding four years. 

The economic character of Indochina 
was essentially that of the classical co- 
lony — it served as a source of raw 
materials for French industry, and a 
market for. French manufactured pro- 
ducts. As a necessary consequence, In. 
dochina remained an underdeveloped 
nation, a producer of primary products, 
with no significant industrial base of its 
own. In fact It was the policy ot the 
French government to discourage any 



moves toward Industrialization on the 
part of the colonies, for fear of subvert- 
ing their purpose as colonies — that of 
developing and complementing advanc- 
ed, industrial economy in metropolitan 
France, not competing with it As late 
as 1950 primary products made up 
96.59r of Indochinesc exports; and such 
items as latex, iron and carbon were 
exported for processing to France. 
Native industries to process them were 
not developed; In addition, the French 
practice of awarding large land conces- 
sions to French monopolies greatly ag- 
' gravated the already serious problem of 
land tenure. Both these problems — 
lade of Industrial development and tre- 
mendous discrepancies in land-holdings 
— still haunt South Vietnam today. 

French rule in Indochina continued 
for over 50 years, although not entirely 
without opposition. The years 1017-1923 
saw the development of numerous na- 
tionalist movements primarily bourgeois 
in character. From - 1923-1927 the baso 
of these movements shifted from the na- 
• tional bourgeoisie to the petty*ourgeol- 



sie and peasantry. In 1029 and 1930 this 
led, as a result of poor harvests and 
low prices for agricultural products, to 

a number of insurrections and peasant 
uprisings. These latter arose quite spon- 
taneously, and in at least one province 
the peasants established local "xo-viets" 
and undertook the expropriation and 
redistribution of the land. None of 
these uprisings had any real chance of 
success, however, and were swiftly put 
down after a number of massacres by 
French troops. In 1930 the Indochlneso 
Communist Party had been formed, and, 
by 1033 found Itself at the head of a 
significant movement of workers and 
peasants. With the upsurge of radical 
worklngclass movements in France, and, 
benefiting from a brief period of legal- 
ity resulthig from the "popular front" 
In France (when the Communist Party 
supported the government), great mass 
movements of workers and peasants 
arose in Indochina. However, as soon 
as the "popular front" collapsed in 
France, these movements were prompt- 
ly crushed. The beginning of the war 
was marked by the arrest of the lea- 
derships of these movements. 

With the defeat of France by Ger- 
many, and the establishment of the col- 
laborationist Vichy government, the 
door was opened for Japan in Indochina. 
By July of 1940 Japan had forced the 
Vichy government to agree to a number 
of important concessions, which includ- 
ed Japanese occupation of major ports 
and airfields. Japan continued to occupy 
the cbimtiy militarily, but left the ad- 
ministration in the hands of the French 
throughout most of the war. In this pe- 
riod the bulk of Indochinese exports 
were redirected to Japan. 



Dual 

occupation 



As a result of this dual occupation of 
Japanese forces in collaboration witli 
French administrators, there was a great 
aggravation of the discontent among tho 
Indochinese. One manifestation of this 
was the formation, in 1941, ot tho Viet- 
nam Doc Lap Dong MInh Hoi (Vict 
Minh) by a number of radical, na- 
tionalist, women's and youth movements. 
The Vict Minh under the leadership of 
Ho Chi Minh, head of the Communist 
Party, then launched a concerted cam- 
paign of guerilla warfare against tho 
Japanese and French in the struggle 
for national independence. 

Finally in March of 1945 the Japanese 
decided to cast aside the pretense of 
French rule. The French military were 
placed under arrest, and on March 10 
an "independent" Vietnam was esta- 
blished under the Japanese puppet Em- 
peror Bao-Dai. However, with the de- 
feat and surrender of the Japanese, the 
initiative passed to the Viet Minh. On 
August 17-18 they staged a brief and 
largely unopposed uprising in Hanoi, 
and took over the city. Under pressure 
from the Viet Mhih, Bao-Dal abdicated 
on August 23, and on September 2, the 
Deinocratic Republic of Vietnam was 
proclaimed. This was a political reflec- 
tion of a -profound social change that 
was beginning throughout the country, 
side, with "people's" committees" 'spring- 



ing up everywhere, and taking over the 
administrative functions from the 
French, 

Meanwhile the fate of the Vietnamese 
people was being decided elsewhere by 
the "great powers". President Roosevelt, 
in an apparent attempt to gain from 
France's losses had been a very strong 
opponent of the idea of the reestabllsh- 
ment of French rule In IndochhUi At 
first he had proposed a 3-natlon trustee- 
ship over the area to be administered 
by the U.S., Britain, and China. At ono 
point, when China's war effort was at a 
particularly low ebb, he even offered all 
of Indochina to Chiang Kal^hek. How- 
ever Chiang had sufficient problems 
suppressing his own peasants without 
taking on the additional burden of tho 
Vict Minh. He rejected the offer. Tho 
decision was finally made that the Bri- 
tish would occupy Vietnam south of tho 
16th parallel, and the Chinese the North. 
They were to disarm the Japanese, and 
prepare the way for the return of the 
French. 



Serious 
errors 



In this same period the Viet Minh 
themselves made serious errors. They 
seriously Jeopardized their appeal to the 
masses of the peasantry and workers — 
the only solid social basis for such a 
movement — by adopting a programma 
designed to appeal to the more "mo- 
derate" elements in the country. In-' 
stead ot advocating the sweeping pro- 
gramme of agrarian reform necessary 
to a solution of the land problem, they 
limited themselves to demands for low- 
er land rents, and the expropriation of 
the lands'" of traitors for distribution to 
the poor. 

The second fatal error was the ac- 
quiescing to the occupation of their 
country by foreign troops. Stalin had 
agreed to this at tho Yalta conference 
and Ho Chi Minh toed the line. He issued 
instructions to tho Vietnamese people 
to maintain order, give up their arms 
and welcome their "allies". One ot the 
first acts of their British "alUes" was 
to rcmobilize the Japanese troops to 
"maintain order". They then rearmed 
the French paratroopers in Saigon, ex- 
pelled the Executive Committee (the 
Vietnamese administration), and impri- 
soned the leaders of the Viet Minh. 

In the North the Viet .Minh fared 
samewhat better, due to the complete 
corrupion of the Chinese Generals in 
charge of the occupation. They made a 
double profit out of their venture by 
collecting from the ^rench for disarm* 
ing the Japanese, and then selling the 
arms to the Viet Minh. Nonetheless even 
here the Viet Minh were forced to make 
important concessions to appease tho 
Chinese. They abolished the Communist 
Party , and awarded 70 .out of 350. seats 
to the Nationalbt groupings (far more 
than they could have hoped to win 
clectorally). 

By October 3 the French, with full 
British assistance, had succeeded in re- 
occiipymg 'CochihlcHln*: ' " " ' * " 
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Only China and the Viet-Minh wert 
• left to be reckoned with. The first was 
fettled by the French Chinese agreement 
of Feb. 28, 1046 under which France 
surrendered all her concessions in Chi- ' 
^^^M^and Cliina'agrced to hand over her' 
^^^eaponsibillties" In Vietnam to Fran-^ " 
ce. Only the Viet-Minh had to be dealt 
with. 

The oriiiinal demand of the Viet Minh 
had l>een for complete independence, 
but the French adamantly refused to 
even discuss this. So once again Ho Chi- 
Minh compromised and agreed to make 
concessions. Under the agreement niada 
with the French on March 6 the Repu- 
blic of Vietnam was to be a "Free Slate" 

• belonging to the "IndoChincse Fcdera- 
' ' lion and French Union". A referendum 
was to be held by the French to deter- 
mine the wiU. of the people as to na- 

. tlonal reunification. The number of 
French troops to be stationed North of 
the 16th parallel was to be limited. 
They were to be placed by Vietnamese 
over a 5 year period. 

As might have been expected, the 
French had little regard for the March 

. 6 agreement arid immediately,, began to 
look for ways around It. The first isisiie 
on which they reneged was that involv- 
ing Cochin-China and the referendum. 
According to their agreement they were 
to hold a referendum on the issue of 
national reunification. But Cochin- China 

.was (he richest section of the country, 
and also the main centre of French in- 
vestment. There could be little doubt 
that in a fair referendum the people 
would opt for reunion. Consequently the 
French temporized on the issue of hold- 
ing the referendum. In the meantime 
they offered e»icouragcmcnt to any ele- 
ments they could find who were oppos- 
ed to unification, and, finally, on June 
2, declared an "independent republic" of 
Cochin-China, a fairly clear statement of 
their intent as regards the fate of Viet- 

The March 6 agreement met ' with a 
very unfavourable response amongst Iho 
Viet Namcse, who had been struggling 
for complete independence from French 
' colonialism, not some half measure. The 
return of French troops caused a severe 
upsurge of discontent in Hanoi, and Ho- 
Chi-Minh and his government lost com- 
plete control over the situation. They 
were incapable of preventing numerous 
incidences between French troops and 
Vietamesc from erupting across the 
counto'side. 



Vietnam-French 



clashes 



The clashesi'between. the Vietnamese 
and French coiiîihucd'for several months 
in the North, resulting, despite attempts 
of Ho<;hi-Minh to smooth the situation 
over by negotiation;, in continually de- 
teriorating relations between the French 
military and the Vietnamese, In Novem- 
ber, after an incident in the port of 
Haiphong, the French decided to act and 
give the Vietnamese a "severe lesson". 

Orders were given by the French for 
the Vietnamese to evacuate the French 
tection, the Chinese quarter, and the 
port of the city within two hours. 
When the Vietnamese failed, to comply 
French troops moved ;Jii|j|iUppor|[ed by 
artillery, and the ViéTnamése^iTarter 
was bombarded from the sea. Over 
6,000 Vietnamese were killed, and ca- 
fualties may have run as high as 30,000. 
After this, sporadic fighting and.,attacks 
on French soldiers and. iristallatioh^ be^ 
came common. Ho still tried negotia- 
tion and appeasement, but he had littlt 
real control over the situation. Finally, 
on December . 19, -thi^ jF|:cncb, issued, the 



demand for the disarmament of the Tu 
Ve (the Viet-Minh militia). It now be- 
come obvious that further compromising 
was out of the question, so the decision 
was. made to take up arms. The fight- 
ing started in Hanoi, and rapidly spread 
throughout the country^ reaching the 
South some two days later. 

This marked the beginning of eight 
years of bloody warfare, ending with 
the French rout at Dien Bien Fhu on 
l^lay 8, 1954: the 'French ^badSsome 
35O,()0O-40O;000"'ih' th'e'^fleid^by^tiSli 
time, and the war had cost them billions 
of dollars. At first the Americans had 
kept out of the conflict, but after the 
vicory of Mao-Tsc-Tung in China drove , 
home to them the fact -that their rich 
investment centres of South-East Asia 
might well be endangered, they soon ral- 
lied to the aid of the French. After this 
they were leading supporters of the 
French military effort, and by Dien Bien 
Phu they were paying by far the largest 
share of expenses. The U.S. policy of the 
necessity of "containment" dates from 
this period, and it is in the name of this 
policy that they are presently operating 
in South Vietnam! 

Once more Ho Chi-Minh compromised 
— this time at the Geneva Conference 
of July 1954. The agreement reached at 
this conference provided for the division 
of Vietnam into two sectors at the 17th 
parallel. It stipulated that no foreign 
troops were to be stationed in either 
sector, no military bases placed at the 
disposal of foreign powers, and elections 
for reunification were to be held in 1956. 
The U.S. pledged its support for this 
agreement. The Viet-Minh demonstrated 
its good faith by pulling its guerilla 
forces (around 100,000). 

Since April of 1949 Bao-Dai had been 
head of State in South Vietna^jUe^bad 
been brought back and placeafat" the 
head of an "independent" Vietnam 

(Cochin-China was returned the follow. 
Ing month after a referendum vote in 
which 1,700 votes were cast among a 
populaceiofiS-million). He ruled under 
his 8?vn^*'Ôrïlniance No 1" which stated 
that he had the power to rule by decree, 
and appoint his own cabinet and Pre- 
mier. In July of 1954 he appointed as 
Premier the man who was to succeed 
him shortly after the Americans suc- 
ceeded the French : Ngo Dinh Diem. 

The U.S. government in October of 
1954 pledged full support for the Diem 
government. Once assured of this Diem 
was able to begin the consolidation of 
his power. This was finally consummated 
by a referendum held in October of 
1955, which decided between, a . mo- 
narchy or a republic and between Bao- 
Dai and Diem. The returns showed 
98.1% for Diem, V/c for Bao-Dai. The 
elections were of course, carefully re- 
gulated by Diem's police, "campaigned" 
so effectively that they nianaged to win 
for him 605,000 In one area that had 
only 450,000 voters. 



Geneva accord 



violated 



In 1055-56, Ho-Chi-Minh had tried to 
persuade the French to enforce the Ge- 
neva agreement. Their only reply to the 
U.S. refusal to hold elections in June of 
1956 was a verbal protest. The armed 
resistance to Diem didn't' begin until 
early 1958, and then It centred around 
the nationalist-religious cults, with the 
Communists only joining them later, al- 
though they are now definitely the lead- 
ing element. In. April and August of 
1960, various nationalist groups petition- 
ed the government for a more liberal 
internal policy, but no results were ob- 
tained. In desperation, a coup was at- 
tempted in November, but that too fail- 
ed. Finally in December, these groups 
^ took part in the formation of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front — the group 
now conducting the armed struggle in 
South Viet Nam. 

Conditions in the countryside were 
now ripe for the NLF. Diem had initiat- 
ed a land reform policy, but it was ex- 
tremely moderate. It permitted a land- 
lord to hold on to some 260 acres (this 
was in a country where the average 
small holding- family has 5 acres), and 
was never fully implemented. Further, 
after 1954, many of I lie landlords who 
had fled relumed to reclaim their land 
— and 8 years of back rent. This had 
naturally made for an explosive situa- 
tion of which the NLF has been able 
to take advantage, as is well shown by 
the fact that they are now estimated to 
control ,80% of the countryside. Al- 
though the original programme of the 
NLF maintained a very moderate posi- 
tion on land reform, it appears that 
they have become aware of the impor- 
tance of this issue in mobilizing the 
support of the peasants, since they did, 
finally, undertake the expropriation and 
division of the land;i^roimd six times 
as much as the government claims to 
have distributed in five years) to the 
poor peasants, thus marking the begin- 
ning of a serious campaign of agrarian 
reform. It Is . thus, that the NLF can 
claim' the allegiance of the vast majority 
of the South Vietnamese people. 



When'lhe time came for the rc-unifi- 
cation elections in 1958, Diem refused 
to hold them, and was supported in 
this by the U.S. According to Eiscnho\y- 
er's advisors, a free election at this time 
.would have given Ho Chi-Minh at least 
80% of the votes. This of course was in 
complete violation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment, as Is the stationingtot^Am»^ 
troops in South Viet Nam, and the 
some 115 military bases the U.S. at 
i.iprje£cnt!,hqs,ilj\ere.' I i .'f ' : : ; .;„• 



American 
involvement 



American involvement has been con- 
tinually snowballing. Starting with a 
small contingent of "advisors" in 1981, 
there are now close to 200,000 troops 
committed to combat in, Vietnam, Vast 
quantities of money have been poured 
in vain attempts to- shore up a long 
sequence of unstable governments. The 
vast majority of this aid however has 
in no way benefitted the poverty-strick- 
en peasant or worker — it has served 
military ipurposes. For example a former 
flscal^advisor''to the South Vietnamese 
government estimated that from 1955- 
. 1960 45vé of U.S. project aid was spent 
on highway construction (necessary for 
, military purposes); only 9% on agricul- 
ture. In spite of all this the U.S. has lost 
ground over the past year. At Jhe. pre- 
sent they, and the Saigon government, 
are confined to the capital, a few high- 
ly fortified enclaves in the interior, and 
a number of military bases along the 
coast. It is the NLF that controls and 
administers, the countryside. 

^Why Is the U.S. losing? Attempts to 
explain.it in terms of North Vietnamese 
inHeifventlôn don't h up. To start with 
the U.S; has never been able to offer 
any serious evidence of such interven- 
tion. Their only serious attempt — the 
AVhite paper of last March — was a 
total failure. Their own figures stated 
that only 2Mr/„ of- captured weapons 
originated in the Soviet bloc: The ba- 
lance were recaptured U.S. weapons. A 
i> pumbef.jDficm histories lOf.Norlh .Viel- 
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namese "infiltrators" (no statistics were 
offered as to the total number of 
"Northerners" captured) were 
given as evidence. An examination 
of these showed that In all but a few 
cases they were i-éally southerners who 
were reurning home to join in the 
struggle, after spending some lime in 
the North. 

Even If we were to grant that there 
Is Intervention by the North it is evident 
that it could not even approach the 
scale of U.S. Involvement. The total 
North Vietnamese government budget is 
around U the amount spent yearly by 
the U.S. on' the war. Its total regular 
army is smaller than the U.S. contingent 
in the South. 

There is obviously only one answer. 
The U.S, Is losing bccauie ihiy are not 
fighting ■ military enemy — Ihey are 
fighting an enlire people. 



Self-creatm g 
dilemma 



The U.S, policy is a self-creating di- 
lemma, The nature of the policy has 
forced the U.S. to ally itself with the 
forces of privilege and reaction in 
South Vietnam — they are the only 
forces which can conceivably see the 
reflection of their own interests in U,S; 
foreign policy. These forces are them- 
selves weak and isolated from their own 
society. This makes them dependent on 
U.S. military involvement — and des- 
perate. They employ the most drastic 
and brutal of methods to maintain their 
position. But this only increases their 
isolation and increases the popular hos- 
tility to them and to the U.S. 

The U.S. has found its only hope in 
escalation at the slightest excuse. An 
incident involving a relatively minor 
PT boat attack on a U.S. destroyer led 
to a retaliation that involved the sink- 
ing'of half the North Vietnamese navy 
and the destruction of several major 
industrial centres. (It later came out 
that U.S. ships had been assisting South 
Vietnamese boats in raids'on the North 
— N.Y. Times. Aug. 4, 1964). Later raids 
on U.S,- bases in the South — totally un- 
related to any activities of the North — 
were used as pretexts for striking into 
the North with , bombing raids. 

Now that Johnson has pulled off a 
diplomatic coup with the ritual of his 
"peace offensive" he Is free to escalate 
the aggression once more. His advisors 
seemed to feel that Hanoi would not 
respond to offers of negotiation at this 
time (especially since one of their major 
conditions — participation of the NLF 
— was not to be met), and so the ma- 
neuver could be pulled off with minimal 
risk. This was done with maximum^çu^ 
blicity and obscuring of the real^isii^^ 
involved. It succeeded in its primary 
aim — relieving diplomatic pressure on 
Washington and its allies as a result of. 
widespread popular, revulsion at U,S. 
actions. 

Further escalation now seems inevit- 
able. The bombing raids are now being 
resumed in full force. The Pentagon is 
talking in terms of as many as 500,000 
troops in the South before the end of 
the year. Johnson's 1967 budget includes 
some $10 billion allotted to the War. 

However it is significant that the U.S, 
administration felt sufficiently fearful of 
international public opinion to bother 
launching the "peace offensive". This 
shows that, by making our opinions 
clearly known, we can have tome ef- 
fect on the course of history. If now 
becomes our imperative duty to do just 
that — tp«ak out and act — before it It 
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4 DELEGATES REQUIRED FOR THE 

MODEL UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 



february 18, 19 
queen's university 
kingston;>,ontario 



APPLICATIONS may be picked up from the Students' 
Council Office, Univertîty Centre. 

DEADLINE: 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

. ' . PhilvGooch,- 
Conference Committee Chairinan 



RENT A 

TAPE RECORDiR 

for Long or Short Periods 
681-4165 277-8329 
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SEX "^ DELIGHT OR DILEMMA ? 



Speaker: or. john ^ash, PiyciitUav o*pi., Mcoiii 
8:30 PM, FEBRUARY 13 Augustana House, 3483 Peel Street i; 



Noted Authority On 



AVIATION MEDICINE 



To Address The 

McGILL PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY 

DR. G. MELVILL JONES 

Topic: 

"THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

IN FLIGHT AND SPACE" 

(fully illustrated) 

1 pm, Friday, February 11, Stewart S Va 



The McGill Debating Union 

will present (he Jollowing program during second term: 



McGILL CARNIVAL 
DEBATING TOURNAMENT 

INDIAN PANEL featuring 

PRINCESS KAHN-TINETA 
HORN 

• CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC DEBATE 

Resolved : "That the United Natiom 
Is Merely a Sop to World Opinion" 

• HAMILTON COLLEGE 
PUBLIC DEBATE 

Resolved : "That If Jesus Were Alive 
Today, He Would Tear Vp His Draft Card" 



^ • A PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATE 



Fefaruary 
17-19 



February 24 
Noon 



February 24 
I pm 



March, 3 
8 pm 



Mid-March 3 



The B'nai B'rilh Hillel Foundation At McGIII University pr 

onnounces 

TWO LECTURES BY 

mm A. FIEDLER 

Noted American Critic, Author, Professor 
of English at University of Buffalo, Author 
of "An End to Innocence", "Love and Death 
in the American Novel", "Waiting For The End", etc. 

on the theme of 

"THE JEWISH mim 

ANÙ CONTEMPORARY CULTURE" 




Leslie A. Fiedler 



/. iWONDAT, fmUARY 14, 8:30 fNl, 1-132 

Auditorium, Leacock Building 

"THE MASTER OF DREAMS : THE MYTH OF THE 
JEWISH WRITER IN THE GENTILE WORLD" 

— an exploration of the v/orld and values depicted in the works of the 
leading Jewish writers of today In poetry, the novel, and in drama. 

II msDAY, hbruary,, is, 1.00 pm 

. III. 
In Redpath Hall ^ 

"BUT WHAT GOOD DOES IT DO TO THE JEWS ? " 

— an exominolion of th« Jewish writer in relation to his own tradition. 

AU are cordinlly viviied to tlicsc lecture events . . ■ 



Tht rUyci'i JackM— faihioncd by BANTAMAC in Ttryttm*, a CcI-CII nbrr. 

Come on over to smoothness 
with no letdown in taste 



•n*t'J.CM.TM. 



Come on over to 

New! . 
Player's 
Kings 





■.■3 





Uni h» VMT fiTMrlM phtta (t) 

mi w* will fitlnt f*r y*u t 

12 WALLET SIZE 

6-3H"x5'' PHOTOS 
FOR ONLY $2:00 

ASTRA STUDIO 

PORTRAITS 

5211 DECÀrTb BLVD. 
MONTREAL 29. QUE. 

Ctxh, Ch*^u* f Mint^r Oriltr 




AFEW 
COGENT 
^REASONS 
^ FOR USING 
TAMn\X 
IN COLD 
WEATHER 

When you indulge in any active 
outdoor sport, Tampax 
menstrual tampons can't chafe, 
irritate or slip. 

You have to come indoors some 
time. The transition from biting 
cold to a heated room can . 
create odor problems. îf ot with 
Tampax tampons. 

You may be away from home 
for a day or a week-end. 
Tampax tampons pack 
inconspicuously— and 
are so small you can sUp 
an extra one in a pocket. 

You fieel niôr^^nré with 
Tampax internal sanitary 
protection. It's out of sij^t, out 
ofmind. ' 

Even with stretch pants, nothbg 
can show, no one can know. 

Satisûed? 





POP 

Sociology 



er 



In his memoir Starllno Out in 
«h* Thirtlit,' AUred Kezin Ibtj 
some of the writen who influ- 
enced him as « boy. lliey include 
Blake, Lawrehee, Emerson and 
Whitman. The writers who 'influ- 
enced me u a boy Include Jerry 
Siegel, author of Supermin; Bob 
Kane, author of Datmin; Jack 
Cole, author of Plastic Man, and 
Will Eelsner, author of The Spi- 
rit. Considering Kazin's back- 
ground, it seems only logical that ' 
he became a critic of literature. 
Considering my background, it , 
seems only logical that I became 
a critic of society. 

It might be Interesting for a 
few moments, particularly in this 
company, to evaluate the use co- 
mic books made of their intellect- 
uals during the late thirties and 
early forties — the period when 
I studied — and learned — life 
from them. Comic boolcs used 
their intellectuals badly. Had they 
lived In the world of comics, Pro- 
fessors Kazin and Schlcsinger 
would, I'm afraid,- have had a 
rather rough time of it. First of . 
all, they read books. Now comic 
books, while produced in the 
East, lived by the values of the 
frontier. (That's the old Frontier, 
Arthur.) There were hills full of 
enemies out there. If they weren't 
Indians, they were anarchists. An- 
archists, as we all know, read lots 
of books in order to overthrow 
the government. In any event, 
anybody who read books was im- 
mediately suspect. In this way 
comic books did no more than re- 
flect the biases of our public ed- 
ucation system. As a product of 
the New York City public schools, 
I remember too well that any- 
body who read for pleasure, who 
read ahead of the dass, was re- 
garded by: students and teachera 
as a showoff. Nobody (who wu 
normal) read anything that 
wasn't required. And, in the same 
vein, it was well known to any 
devotee of those adjuncts to our . 
education system : Action comics, 
Advanlura Comics, Sensation Co- 
mics, All-Amorlesn Comics, that 
any comic book character who 
was a bookworm had to have 
something up his sleeve. He had 
to be either a mad scientist or an 
Oriental mastermhid. Of the two, 
the mad scientist has turned out 
to be the more stable archetype,, 
changing very little over these 
many years. He is almost always 
elderly, with bad eyesight, bad 
posture and tentacled hairy hands 
which are seen most often hold- 
ing a test tube or leafing snakily 
through the pages of a thick book. 



doing research on a secret formu- 
la to rule the world. The Oriental / 
mastermind, on the other hand, 
has gone through several shifts 
of identity, each one contingent 
on changes in U.S. foreign policy. 
Before December 7, 1941, he was 
always Chinese. From that date 
until August, 1045, he was Japan- 
ese. After 1048, he went back to 
being Chinese. He has now enter- 
ed his most schizoid incarnation 
of all. He is interchangeably Chi- 
nese and North Vietnamese — 
not ever to b« confused with 
South Vietnamese. In comic 
books, the South Vietnamese all 
look like Americans. Come to 
think of it, there's something to 
be said for that Interpretation. 

It may be said that boy intel- 
lectuals In comic books fared bet- 
ter than their counterparts. In 
the sense that they weren't cast 
as villains. They were:cast as sis- 
sies. The boy intellectual ^wore 
his hair in bangs, and his glasses 
were oversized. He wore shirts 
with lace collars. Buster Brown 
suits and little black dancing 
pumps. He'd be called by the big- 
ger kids — he was always the 
shortest — by one of two names: 
"The Brain" or "The Perfesscr." 
(Heroes generally had a hard 
time with the language. In comic 
books, stupidity has always been 
one of the ffarst signs of hetero- 
sexuality. Americans, as we all 
know, secretly regard themselves 
as being dumb. Perhaps that's 
why we still feel uneasy about 
educating our Negroes — they're 
the only groiip In the world we 
still feel smarter than.) In any 
case, the boy intellectual — The 
Brain, The Perfesscr — had for 
his real name something like Mer- 
vin, or Eustace, Marmaduke, I 
now recall, was very popular. He 
wu,>tof;:.couneé^iathIctic. — at 
bis but,'suiâ£l?Snirara mascot 
to the raal boys. To prove himself 
be would have to get into a fight 
and show he could win. He would 
later explain to his oversized, now 
admiring, buddies that he'd done . 
it with a knowledge of physics 
and weight displacement. "Wha- 
dayaknow !" his companions 
would exclaim, '"den dat book 
stuff If good for sumpini" One 
can . almost hear the very same 
. words comhig oiit of the mouth 
of President Elsenhower after be- 
ing told the Russians had gotten 
Sputnik up in the air. 

Comic books, then, despite their 
lack of pretense. Abound in societ- 
Val parallels. To give a recent ex- 
ample : The first use of nausea 
gu in Viet Nam was not by our 
real troops, but by our paper 
troops in a comte book called 
Dell JungU War Storiti. It should 
not be surprising. You can always 
take the pulse of a time by study- 
ing Its second-rate arts — . Us 
Western and crhne iis^e^^fadio, 
and TV shows, its true love 'mag- 
azines, its comic I)boks. They are 
all close approximations of the 
fantasy ^life . of the lowest com- 
mon denominator. 'And each in- 



dicates, in its own way, how we 
liked to see ourselves,- say 25 
years ago — and how we like to 
see ourselves today. So the stylish 
gangster in movies of the thirties 
was James Cagney, at all times a, 
free spirit, a noncohformist, a 
man who went wrong because of 
the times. And the stylish gang- 
ster of the sixties is James Bond, 
the compleat organization man, 
a man who's just doing his upper- 
middlc dass job, and who even 
commits his murders — oh, soph- 
isticated sixties — on the side of 
freedom, vintage and the law. 

\ • In my day, Superman was the 
total individualist, unfettered by 
either the laws of gravity or the 
courts of Justice. Today's Super- 
man has, like the rest of us, re- 
tpontibllities. He has two emas- 
culating girl reporters competing 
with each other to see whose life 
he has to save more often. He has 
a hero-worshipping cub-reporter 
he has to look after. He even has 
Batman and Robin (and a host 
of other masked, capcd and ieo- 
tared heroes) suddenly dropping 
in on short visits from rival co- 
mic books, expecting to be look- 
ed after, expecting to be taken 
care of. So, married or not, Super- 
man's a family man, loaded with 
other people's demands, other 
people's problems. Is It any won- 
der that these days he often has 
his weaknesses, his failures — 
that, in a recent issue, he lost a 
fight to a girl? One difference 
between our idealism In the thir- 
ties and our cynicism in the six- 
ties Is .that, today, we even allow 
our Superman to turn impotent. 

The big hits on television this 
season arc all about heroes who 
have (1) lost their memories and 
arc searching for their Identities, 
(2) have been falsely accused of 
murder and are on the run, (3) 
have but one year to live and are 
looking for the answer (if the 
show Is a hit — two years to 
live). So : Impotence, crisis of 
Identity, guilt, alienation, fatal- 
Ism. To know the true temper of 
a nation's people, turn not to its 
sociologists; turn to its Junk. 

Ten years ago these comic book 
confessions of mine, along with 
countless confessions of others 
r- about radio programmes, old B 
movies, old pulp magazines — 
would have been considered fri- 
volous. But now,in an age of pop- 
evcrything, they are pop-socio- 
logy. , 

Superman, Batman arid the rest. 
In my day, were antl-angtt, anti- 
Beckett, anti-Albec. No soul-erod- 
ing analysis for super-heroes '— 
their solutions were drastically 
simple : a quick shot hi the mouth 
on behalf of the underprivileged. 
What a relief for a îountry groin- 
ing out of its most serious de- 
pression Into its most serious war, 
a country where no one discussed 
the urban middle class because 
there wasn't much of one' to dis- 
cuss, nor worried about the in- 
creasing motiveless crime' rate 
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because crime In those days, was, 
simplistically, still being commit- . 
ted by the poor. 

But now the poor protest not 
only by stealing, but by taking 
drugs — and the middle class 
joins wholeheartedly in both. 
Youth and almost everyone else 
is running amok. Violence is in 
our streets, on our television 
screens and seemingly every- 
where else these iays — except 
in our cleaned up comic books. 
Day by day, the ante on violence 
Is raised : in novels. In theatre, on 
Presidents and on the part of 
Presidents. And as the ante on 
vlolen\w rises, so does the ante on 
culture. Everyone reads more, 
goes to more concerts, buys more 
paintings — and brightly discus- 
ses the cultural revolution while 
taking taxis everywhere to avoid 
' being mugged. 

That comic book dream world 
of youth has proved to be a do- 
cumentary. Paranoia, as it turns 
out, doesn't end when you grow 
up. It Just gets incorporated into 
other facets of existence, so that 
It becomes : eat, sleep, work, love, 
duck. Little wonder, then, that 
each generation must make a fad- 
dish retreat from the present, 
camp backward Into youth and 
make of the thirties — once re- 
membered for apple selling, win- 
dow Jumping and Hitler — those 
wonderful years of ' the Green 
Hornet and Superman; or label 
the twenties — that period of 
mass deportation. Prohibition and 
labour revolution — the Jazz Age. 
Americans who are told constant- 
ly that they have no sense of his- 
tory have been told not enough 
of their replacement, for history: 
their sense of ersatz nostalgia — 
a nostalgia that blots out the va- 
pid, remorseless present with 
hoked-up excerpts out of the va- 
pid, remorseless past. 

Side by side with the cultural 
revolution we have seen a count- 
er-revolution of junk. A diabolic- 
ally contrived Inversion which is 
- a deification of those very values 
we abandoned not very long ago 
in order to claim culture. All that 
we now label pop culture stands 
as living proof of America's psy- 
chic need for mediocrity, even if 
we have ^ to social-work It into 
art. 

There Is room, important room, 
for junk in our culture, and my 
book. The Great Comic Book tta- 
ro«t, is (I hope) one valid con- 
tribution, so long as It keeps Its 
place. But good Lord, let's not 
make it réspectible ! Let's buy our 
copies and, just as we used to 
in the old days, hide them inside 
copies of something larioui. Time 
or^Llfe wilKdo„yery nicely. 



T/its vxixdt appeared in (h* 
JoxvAox)! 9, 1966 issue of Neio 
York, the Sunday magazine of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Diveloptd by 1 doctor—^ 
now uicd by millions o( womcn^ 

TAHPAX INTERtlAL SAtllTARV PROTCCTIOri IS 
HADt OIILY BY C*(JADr«ll TAHPAH COIirOKA- 
HON UMIUP, BARRIt, ONT. 
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Tonight and Tomorrow Night 



GOOD SEATS STILL AVAILABLE 
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Indian cagers face SGWU 
tonight in Currie gymnasium 

Junior basketbqil resumes lonlghf with Iho CIBL'i top four 
teams meeting In a double header at the Currie Gym. The 
Indians host Sir George Williams at 6i15 while at 7:30 undefeat- 
ed CMR tackles Loyola. 



ftfïCf f Winger Dave Gamble (10) failed to score on thi 
^"VJfc • the Indians' current scoring drought. The Indians 



s rebound opportunity, typifying 
have lost their last four games. 



Sir George -has à well-drilled 
squad witb^a llot jot basketball 
talent OnlyTleague-IeadlnK CMR 
has beaten them and 'they hold 
two games in hand over the In- 
dians. They should be very tough 
but the Itibc's chances are far 
from hopeless. The Indians should 
be up for this one, as a win Is a 
must if they hope to end the sea- 
son in second-place. ' 

There are only two games left 
In the Indians' schedule, both 
against Sir George, Besides de- 




DEPARTMENT OF EN6USH - McGILL UNIVERSITY PRESENTS 

EUGENE O'NEILL 

4 ONE-Aa PLAYS 
OF THE SEA 
Thurs. Feb. 24 - PrI. Feb 25 - Sat. Feb. 26 

8:30 pm, Moyta Hall, Tickets, $1.50 
BOX OFFICE t University Centre, 3480 McTavlsji 
AV. 8-2062 . J^f/^ y : 



OPENING NIGHT - ALL STUDENTS 
2 TICKETS FOR THE PRICE OFJONE. 

f **************** 



Dr. Gerald Wendt, 

Dean of the School of Science, Penn State University, 
Professor of Chemistry, ' Univeratly of Chicago 
Educational Consultant to^UKESCO 
v/ill speak on - ' ' . 

The Humanist Response 
to the Aspirations of Man 

Sunday, February 13th, at 8.15. pm 
Richelieu Room, Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 
Admission Free. 



Sundays '65 - '66 of the YM-YWHA Presents 

FOCUS ON ClASSICAl GUÏÏM 

a recital with commenUry featurino 

STEPHEN FENTOK 

Program to Include Milan, Rancalli, 
Rameau, Bach, Sor, Paganlnl, Tarrega, 
Albeniz, Villa Lobos, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, ' 
Jean Marie Cloutier. 

Meet the artist over coffee after the program. 

Sunday, February' 13, 8:30 pm. Admission $2.00 

YM-YWHA — 5500 Westbury Avenue. 



. iCorE, MHliiil Mulcliu* Clili ii< ricaltr •> MuIc pnwit 
Last of a Series of Lecture Recitals 

GABORA STRING QUARTET 

Barlok No. 6, Michel Perrault, Partita en Quatuor 

with composer Michel Perrault guesf lecturer 

1 pm, Friday, February 11, Redpath Hall 
Admission- Free — All Welcome 
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EiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiimiiiinmimiiiiiiiiiiiiirMiiniiiiiiniiiii^ i 
= .'A Great Toronto Scholar | 

I SWililAppear A^^^ | 



A LECTURE BY 

MILTON WILSON 




I 8:30 pm, Monday i 

E Feb. 14, Leacock 26 i 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 




Need a hand? Money to help you through 
university, oh .'litiieral terms through our |University 
Tuition Loans. Longer than usual periods for repay-: 
ment. Talk over your problem with any Royal manager; 
he'll do everything possible to "see you through". 



ROYAL BANK 




tcrmining second place, these 
games will deddo the Tribe's 
leading scorer. In the race are 
Steve Frald, Bany Chaim and 
Marie Stcinman. 

Larry Merrill is running away 
with the honours as the leading 
rebounder. Ron Barrie who Join- 
ed the team two games ago baa 
been working Umselt into shape 
and should be a great asset to 
the Indians in their remaining 
games. 

Classified 

Ikiti adt ■!> It |lici< Il lot iinnlitit 

•ItiCI RiM B-4I( BiMBIIt, UllllttitI CllUi, 

I !■ ti 4 im. «te nulnl If uii MiwitM 
tillnli{ Ù1 iieipt fir mU U liiia FrMiy. 
Deatllii fir Fii^y til it II i« pricillx 

Don't fofiit COMHn!!^WItafttWBPllW. 

UDY't WATCH tlUE* EXPANIiON ■UUUT 
lithit in;Uai*inlty<CMiln.er McTivith Twtdiy 
E«iniiii;iribniinr:>.^ Rwttd.* M2-C9et,'- 



CHEIPI Trip to Quibee Wnttr Cinivtl Till 
Wickind - Fibruinr U-U. Mint Sill. Cill 
U2-WU, Room SOS. LiiYi Mmm. 

SNAIC DmiM, Beltone, Zyn Crmbtli on Olym- 
pic Hlgti Hit, Uke New, Mint Sill. Citl i S42- 
019S. Leivi Metsiii. 

CARrlSH AUniH WESTMINSTER «11. Uylln- 
dir, lutomitic trantmliiloni iniint sound but 
(tndctt thaky — Juil tbi cir lor wintir. 4BZ- 
6»S7. 

Nylons, Miih. SIX P«IRS FOR nM, Oni 
Pfliin tof y.50. Call attcf 6iM pm at m-KVi. 

Troubla WiMnit Good condlUoa CU»K RADIO 
It2.00. Phona »45-33l». 

19(1 AUSTIN CAMBRIDCE In perfect condition. 
New Motor, Eicillent Body. Gill John it 481- 
9961. 

MeSILL SPECIAL i Lower Pricii for the Croird^ 
Prahi Montreil i Men's Wear end Tailors, Alter- 
atlons. ie«0 SI Catliarj!ia,St.;yif, WE. M»!. 

ANTIQUE CAHAtll«NA?^Annoli«i7 laUci, Chain, 

corner cabinet, ihoemikir bend, chaste, mou- 
let, dishet, imill irticlit, etc. Private, M 

reproduction. Tel. i 671-0558, 

WANTED 

Who would lilie to Willi gentle cocker spaniel 
three timci a week from 12!3O-2i0O pm for 
fat } Phone VI. 44311, Local 684. 

PrIvatt School near McCIII reoulies Gradual! 
Student In Zootoiy to teach Bioloiy to Matric- 
ulation Clisi. Soma teachlni experlanca pra- 
ferred. 288-3014. 

SALISfilRLS needed uriintly lor Science Jour- 
nal. Plasiant, stimuliling ciperience. Good 
Contacta. Phone 842-7492. 

MIÎCELUNEOUS 

A moit controvenlil publication. Soon to be 
put on iiie at all nijor buildlnis on this 
campus. Check at your local flf tnt. 

THE ROCKATONES, ya. The Rockatones, ya, Thi 
Rockatonei, tha aound, hear it, Johnny, 277- 
7906. 

ISA Social Evening, 7 pm, Fridiy, February 11 
In Room B-27 of the Univinity Centre. All 
welcome. Deer and Wine aviilibli. 

SUBLET I Mty lit-September Isl. Fully fur- 
nlshld. 4^01 Apirtment near Duracher and 
Milton. Sacrlllco^lOO/oionih. Phono S4S-269S. 
days. 1 

WATCH OUT for Science Journal Appearing Soon. 
Coplii availibli In the Bookshop, Unlverally 
Centra, Main Camput Buildings. Prlct SOf 

BIB CARNIVAL 'U DANCE featuring "The Hir- 
ricanas^' Si30 pm, Saturday, Februiiy 12, Uni- 
versity Cimrt Ballroom. Dress Xasuil, All 
Wilcome. 

FUSH... KA BACKS SPRIHQ LOVE. BEHIND 
YOU «II THE WAY PAT. SP0NS0REOiBViK. «. 
r. L A. FOR IHFOIIH«TlflN PHDIie(4l»«W. 

BUDDY KAYE Orchsibas Reg'd orcheitrat of 
all sliei, Diuile for all occasional Téléphona 
748-B370 or 744 2042. 

Barb and Audrey wish to know from whenct 
cometh DSP Invites! But why pik Messrs. 
l^ertln and Skinner 7 How would they know 7 

FRENCH .TUTOR i European Udy .teaches Indi- 
vldually or groupi.' NOS tria. Phont :481-3664. 

DUPLICATE BRIDSE CLUB NitlonjI Colleglitl 
Par Contest it 1:30 pm, Silurday, February 12 
— A reil leit of Brldte Skilli. Second Session 
Club Chimplonitiip 7:23 pm Mondiy, Feb. 14. 

EXPERT TYPIJT, (ijt service, terra papers, 
eiiiyi, Iheiti, etc. 2Sc pile. 738-0348. 

PSYCHOLOCY CLUB I Trip to Pllttsburgh for 
Joint Progran Friday, Februiry .ll. Bui liivii 
McGIII about «:30 am. Cost i about PM, 
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Tomorrow ot Winter Stadium: 



Puck Redmen hast £uelph 



by LAWRENCE HAIMOVITCH 



The cellar-dwelling Guelph||Rei^eg^ij^ Sic 
important hoclcey tilt with Reclmen$in^Kei^fi^ this 



Stadium tdnfiorrbw at 2)30 pm for 
teasbn,' Redmen edged Guelph 



. Last Monday - nifibt, Guelph 
won their first game of the sea- 
son as they toppled McMaster 
Marlins . 8^. Allliough they have 
managed only one. win in ten 
■ outings, , Guelph has lost many 
. dose , decisions and are not as 
had as their record indicates. 

Redmen have won only three 
games in their twelve starts and 
only one of. these has come in 
the second half of thé campaign. 
But Coach Dave Copp is optimist* 
.ic about the team's chances for 
a strong finish, especially since 
lhe~ team played so well in their 
last contest 

"I hope we can win our last 
four games and show people that 
we are not as bad as our record 
shows. We can still end up in 
fifth place." 

Need consistency 

The team's major drawbacic all 
year lias been the lack of con- 
sistencsr^For.^ most r games, they 
° batâeâloh^'êven' terms with their 
opponents but suffered a short 
and costly- lapse that resulted in 
defeat:'?.;.. , ' •■. •. 



COMING 



SOON 

Mora Controversial 
Than Ever. 

The Sensational 

FIG 
LEAF 

On Sale Tuesday Onltf 




Copp has maintained -all along 
that Re'dmcn could win If they 

played well for the full sixty 
minutes and last Friday, Redmen 
hustled for three periods and 
were rewarded with a 6-3 win 
over Queen's Golden Gaels. Al- 




DAVE COPP 

Warns against complacency 
though the kindly coach feels 
Redmen have thejalent to whip 
Guelph, he cautions against over- 
confidence. 

"We cin't afford to become 
complacent," says Copp, "or else 



we'll get beaten." • 

The lineup will be the same as ' 
it was for 'the Queen's tilt. Mike 
Jenkins, who sustained a badly 
wrenched knee in that game, 
should suit up although he will 
not be playing in top condition. 

A win tomorrow would move 
Redmen into seventh place ahead 
of U de M Carabhis and would 
set the stage for the Birks Tro- 
phy game. 

Red Hots : Waterloo Warriors, 
who held the league lead for the 
first eight games, have dropped 
to third place behind Western 
and Toronto . . . Warriors meet 
Blues tonight in Toronto . . . West- 
ern's chances of finishing first 
hinge on a successful road trip 
this weekend ... 'Stangs meet the 
streaking Laval. Rouge et Or to- 
night in Quebee City and face 
Montreal tomorrow afternoon... 
Laval has won their last five 
starts . . . Rookie Biucliner Roger 
Helal returns to Redmen lineup 
tomorrow.... he sat out last game 
because of thé flu . . . 



Redmen cagers meet Lavai 
in final tilt of OQAA season Prison... 



Indian trails 

■ The hockey Indians co'ntthue'd their sickly performance 
of.'the past .feW week's wheh lhey dropped yet another, 
game Wednesday night, this, time liowing 8-2 to the Loyola 
Junior Varsity squqd. 



The game was only an exhib- 
ition which may be the reason 
why the Indians exhibited . a 
minimum df desire and maxim- 
um of sloppiness; However, 
since the Christmas break, the 
Tribe has displayed the same 
brand of hockey even in lea- ° 
gue play, prompting a guy to 
assume that this is the only 
way they can play now. 

Check the statistics for the 
second half of the season. In 
six games the total offensive 
output has been fourteen goals 
— a meager average of 2.3 per 
game. Before the team laid off 
for the one -month Christmas 
break it had averaged seven 
markers a night. What happen- 
ed ? The answer is obvious 
enough. The Indian forwards 
are not not producing. 

The Tribe's first line of Pete 
Kneeland, Milce Staccy and 
•Ssve Roxburgh have to be 
considered three pretty fair 
hockey players. Redmen Coach 
Dave Copp has expressed the 
opinion tiiat they could help 
his team right now, but only 
Kneeland has played for the 
senior team because of eligibil- 
ity rulings... Of late they 
haven't looked that good, and 



Roxburgh especially has - been ; 
playing way below his capabii- ' 
ities. ' 

Possibly he's trying too hard. 
If he is, he's not the only In- '. 
dian In that predicament — 
theré âré about fourteen others 
like- him. It was apparent on 
Wednesday as in their pre- 
vious games that the Tribe was 
pressing, a situation which 
caused them to make more 
mistakes and play more like 
individuals than like a team. 
It will have to stop shortly, as 
a matter of fact, it will have 
to stop tonight when the In- 
dians meet the undefeated Ca- 
rabins from U de M in a game 
which will detérmine whether 
or not the Indians get a play- ; 
off berth. 

The Indians would be in a 
healthier position tonight if 
they still had the services of 
several players who were 
forced to quit earlier in the 
season. Colin MacKinnon and 
Derek Johnson are two more ' 
additions to the list of play- 
ers who could help the team 
but have experienced either 
medical or academic difficult- 
ies. Don't get me wrong, an 
all-out effort can do the trick 
...all the Indians need Is ah-, 
all out team effort. .v 



by LESLIE BORSHY 

The Redmen cagers travel to Quebec City tomorrow to meet 
the Laval Rouge et Or in the final game of the OQAA season. 
The Redmen have been playing ' healthy players, Redmen are con- 



well lately, playing full games ' 
without letting down near the 
end. Now that Shelley Zimmer 
is on a scoring streak and the , 
rest of the team is passing and . 
playing sharply. Coach Mooney 
feels that they can beat Laval. 

The only weak part of the Red- 
men's play, according to Mooney, 
is their ability to sink foul shots; 
in their last game they missed an 
almost unbelievable total of .18. 
. Although . they are. down^.to 
only eight players, the Redmen , 
Ék''S^^%Sf^^^ Bruce Randall ' 
^hu^'tîora^r^ In his left 
knee and Peter "Quad" Small is . 



fident of beating Laval by more 
than the ten pointa they won by 
in their last game. 

. . Be c à u • ê^tbèy^plày in two 
leagues; the^Redmen's 'season is 

not over. On Fcbruaiy 22 and 24 
the Hedmen meet Loyola, Sonny 
Tire, and George Bork and Cam- 
panorama, in the playoffs of the 
City Lea^e.; 

Although they have already lost 
three games ' to Campanorama, 
Coadi. Mooney feeli that because 
tiie team is beginning- to jell end 
has a better attitude than at the 
beginning of the season, the Red- 
men, should be able to win one 



just recovering from a sprained .. 

ankle. But despite their lack' of iMchamplonibiplthiirie^ 



THE 

I MACDONALD I 
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LATIN AMERICAN SOCIETY PRESENTS 



CARNIVAL 
A 
N 
D 



'66 
DANCE 



Fealurings THE HURRICANES 

8:00 pm, Saturday, February 12 
University Centre Ballroom ' 

Dressi CASUAL, COME IN DISGUISE IP YOU WISH, 
EVERYONE WELCOME 



(Continued from page 3) 
When he enters jail the pri- 
soner is in a state of shock for 
about six months. "The inmate 
represses all |(meimihgful emo- 
tions, has no, desire 'to think of 
yesterday'and leu to think of to- 
morrow." Whén this problem is 
solved theré is another one how- 
ever. The prisoner has to adjust 
himself to the status quo of prison 
existence with rejection of all 
the emotional values in the out- 
side .world. . 

The prisoner therefore rejects 
all contact with the outside world 
as this produces- severe- anxiety, 
increased tension and sleepless^- 
ness in him. Dr. Scott said. 

Another problem of prisoners 
is "pseudo heterosexual attach- 
ment." ■ 

"A mature male may find a fe- 
male surrogate figure in a young 
male inmate. The young male 
with hii adolescent smile, his un- 
sophisticated manners, his sqf t ' 
skin embodies the female. 



"Such a relationship assumes 
a protective benevolent 'Daddy 
will look after you' role. The 
young inevitably surrenders ei> 
ther voluntarily or forcibly to the 
seductive' desires of the older 
male. At releaic, the 'daddy' 
drops his façade and. prepjf'ea . 
himself for bis natural adjust* 
ments. The young inmate too 
grows out of his romance to be- 
come a 'prison-wise' member of 
the inmate society. 

'■'In this relationship, there aro 
absolutely no intrinsic homoscxu- 
I al characteristics in either parti- 
cipant, but for some 'reason . 'a 
marriage of convenience' has 
taken place," Dr. Scott said, r 

Problems of adjustment are al- 
so faced by the prisoner when he 
gets out. Once again he has to 
adjust to the ."barrage of sensory 
experience, the noise, and the un- 
restrained violence of activity." 
;He is lost in a world of- a miiion 
commands."/ ■ 



THE RECONSTRUaiONIST APPROACH TO JUDAISM 
PUBLIC LECTURE BY 

RABBI EMMANUEL S. GOLDSMITH 

Saturday, february I2th 
at 8:00 p.m. 

6445 DECARIE BLVD. - 
CAPRI HOTEL 

Admission SI-SO (Including refreshments) 
RESERVATION 484-5129 
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Laval's Vandal is hiighest 
scoring SIHL def enceman 

Whilo moit attention In the Senior Intercollegiate Hockey 
League since' last teaibn has been focussed' on Toronto Varsity 
Blues' prolific scorers, a |22-year-old sophomore defenceman 
with Layal Rouge et Or has gone almost unnoticed, This anonlm* 
Ity Is unlustifled/ however,. because Gaston Vandal has quietly 
become one of the college league's all-time great defeneemen. 

Vandal was completely ignored and tbclr strong fourtK place 

standing. . . 

Meanwhile, Toronto's big guns 
exploded in two games last week 
to take over the first four spots 
in the scoring parade. Gord Cun- 
ninghlim earned nine points to 
move ahead of Ward Passi and 
Henry Montclth and seven ahead 
of Paul Laurent. Monteith leads 
in goals with 17, Passl and Van- 
dal each have a leading 20 assists. 

Gary Bonney allowed one goal 
in his only game last week and 
lowered Western Mustangs' goals- 
against average to 2.58. Toronto's 
Bill Stewart and John Wrigley 
maintained their second - place 
average of 3.00. 



in all-star balloting last season 
although, as. a rookie, he was 
the SIHL's highest scoring de. 
f enceman. In fact, lengthening 
of thé schedule (0 < 16 games al- 
lowed Vandal to- set an all-time 
league record of 20 points for a 
rearguard. 

This season, the native of Ke> 
nogami, Quebec, has been even 
more spectacular. While playing 
strong defensive hockey, he has 
managed five goals and 20 as- 
sists for 25 points to surpass the 
record he set last year. And not 
only is he the SIHL's highest 
scoring defenceman, ho is tied 
for fifth place among all' scorers. 

Vandal collected a goal and six 
assists, in two games last week to 
vault from 12th place. Along with' 
Reynald Dufour» who also has 25 
points, he has been greatly re< 
sponsible for Rouge et Or's cur* 
rent five-game winning streak 



John DeDiana of McMaster Mar- 
lins, who has served 82 minutes 
In penalties, needs just two min- 
utes to tie the record of 84 set 
last season by Grant Moore of To- 
ronto. Marlins have five games to 
play. 



OOAA jottings 

• Tlireo OQAA championship tournaments and two division play- 
downs, will be. held this weekend. Here Is .a list of the tournaments 

: and sites with defending champion In britckets: Skiing at Mont Sutton, ' 
Que. (Laval); Fencing at McGill (Toronto); Curling at Kingston 
(Guelph); Eastern Division badminton at Laval, Western Division 
at. Western. • • 

• Barry Brooker returned after an absence of two years to regain 
the OQAA individual gymnastics title and lead Toronto to Its second 
straight team crowQilait. weekend in Montreal. Brooker. won five 
events and tied team-mate Dlgby Sale for first place In the sixth 
event. Art Kuisma of Queen's was second over-all and Ken Lumb of 
Toronto, defending champion, thkd. Toronto totalled 120.0 points, 
Queen's ii4.3' and Montreal 98.L 

• Windsor Lancers' only loss to Canadian competitlon this season 
came two weeks ago at the hands, of Waterloo-Lutheran Golden Hawks, 
defending Ontario ■ Intercollegiate Conference champs. Hawks' 80-74 
win at Waterloo- f^ured a 27;for-30 performance from the foul line 
by WLU's Peter Misikowetz. When Gene Rizak netted 20 of 29 free 
throws for lancers la 1050,,the;nmber of sh^^ 

were recognized as : Noi& • "Àméri^^ 'coUega^cords.''TMi8ik(W^ 
scored 37 points, over-all, Rizak 44. 

• The SIKL champion will play the Ottawa-St. Lawrence Conference 
- champion in the preliminary game at the national college hockey 

tourney In Sudbui^S^B^^March 8 to S. Winner faces' the Maritime 
champion in one scmi-flnal whllé- Western and Ontario, winners 
^ tangle in the other semi. 

^ •'v The hockey Redmen have lost Jerry Kostandoff with a broken 
• finger..; Yvon Paqiiet of Lavid Rciuge et Or missed one game after 
being hit In the face with a puck'..'. Rookie Rctcr Small Is back In 
action for McGill «agers after sitting out two games with a sprained 
ankle. Redmen, however, are down to eight players because Stu 
McLean has a broken foot and Marty Wenger has left the team. S 

: • The Doily will wrap up the McGill athletics year with a special 
four-page sports, supplement on March 11. Included In the supplement 
will be Interpretive articles by Dink Carroll of The Gazette and The 
Montreal Slaft Charlie Ilalpin as well as season-end reviews by 
members of the Daily staff. ' 



SCOREBOARD 

Hockey Standing* 

• P, W L T F A Pta 

Westà^dmOâa 65 31 21 
Torontff?WÏ2Tio^f~0 93 36 20 
Waterloo 12 8 3 1 61 47 17 
Laval 12 7 6 0 59 47 12 
Queen's 12 5 7 0 50 65 10 
McMaster. 13 5 8 0 57 87 10 
Montreal U 3 8 0 45 59 6 
McGill 12 3 0 0 40 70 6 
Guelph 10 10 0 30 53 2 
Monday's Game 
Guelph 8, Master 3. 
Wednesday's Games 
Queen's 6, Montreal 2. 
McMaster 4, Waterloo 3. 

Friday's Games 
Waterloo at Toronto. 
Western at Laval. 
Guelph at Queen's 

Saturday's Ganies 
Western at Montreal. 
Guelph at McGiU. ■ 
BASKETBALL 
SIBL Eastern Division 
; Standings 

PWLFAPts 
Queen's 3 3 0 108 153 6 
McGill 5 3:2 374 288 6 

Laval 4 2 2 237 213 4 

Montreal 4 0 4 163 318 0 
Future Games 
Saturday — McGill at LaVal. 
Montreal at Queen's. 

SKIING 
Friday and Saturday — 
OQAA Meet at Sutton, 
FENCING 
Friday and Saturday — 
OQAA Meet at McGtil. 
BADMINTON . 
Friday and Saturday — 
OQAA Meet at Laval (Eastern 
Section), 

CURLING 
Friday and Saturday — 
OQAA Meet at' Queen's^ ' 
.. WRESTLING 
Sattirday — Guelph at Mc- 

Giu; ■ 

Scoring leaders 
Hockey 





CP a 


A Pit PIM 


Cunntngham, Tor. 


12 


14 


1» 


1^31' 30 


H. Monttlth, Tor 


12 


17 


14 


PtuI, Torsnta 


12 


11 


20 


31 


13 


Uuraiit, Toronto 


12 


12 


14 


25 


12 


Dufour, lival 


12 


14 


11 




21 


Vandal, laval 


12 


S 


20 


31 


Siroud, Toronto 


12 


7 


17 


34 


2 


Hfncki, AAcMaitar 


11 


13 


10 


3] 


32 


Jcnti, Qutan'i 
Gulmond, laval 


11 


10 


13 


33 


6 


12 


10 


12 


22 


16 


lawlati, Watarloo 


11 


s 


13 


21 


4 


Talt, Quaan'a 
Spoar, McMailar 


II 


10 


10 


20 


20 


11 


7 


13 


30 


14 


Clark, Wattam 


12 


9 


10 


19 


4 


Pond, Quaan'a 


11 


a 


11 


19 


4 


Smith, Watarloo 


11 


9 


9 


18 


10 


S. AAontalth, Tor. 


8 


5 


13 


IS 


2 


Hoipodar, Waitarn 


12 


8 


9 


17 


10 


Murdoch, Watarloo II 


8 


9 


17 


12 


McClalland, Tor. 


12 


S 


12 


17 


to 


Babcock, Wattam 


12 


3 


12 


17 


8 


Karnar, MtOIII 


12 


S 


II 


U 


< 


Oant, Wattam 


11 


9 


6 


IS 


8 


Cola, Mofltraal 


10 


7 


' 8 


IS 


8 


Atarvyii, Watarloo 


11 


i 


9 


IS 


4 


Goaltenders' 


Records 








CP OA SO Av. 


tonnay, Waitam 




11 


27 


2 


2.45 


Raaton, Waitarn 




1 


4 


0 


4.00 


Waitarn Totata 




12 


31 


2 


3.58 


Slawart, Toronta 




»■ 


27 


O.y 


3.38 


Wriglay, Toronto 




4 


9 


0 Z25 


Toronto-cTolalaj, 




12 


3« 


0 


3,00 


So<t«n,->,Wtttrloal 




3 


15 


0 


5.00 


Watarloo tXetati^ 




11 


43 


1 


3.91 


Cranlar, laval 




10 


33 


0 


3J0 


Arianautt, laval 




2 


14 


0 


7.00 


laval Totali 




12 


47 


0 


3.92 


Poltrai, Montrai! 




7 


3S 


0 


5.43 


lorrain, Montrail 




3 . 


IS 


0 


5.00 


Montrai! Totili 




to 


53 


0 


5.30 


Norton, Gualph 


S Vi 


34 


0 


6.3B 


landari, Gualph 
Gualph Totali 


3 % 


15 


0 


4M 




9 


50 


0 


5.56 


Waltari, McOill 
Douglu, Quaan'a 




13 


70 


0 


S.S3 




II 


57 


0 


6.09 


Young,' AAcAAittar 
■P«ww,-^M(Maitar 




9 


63 


0 


6J9 




.2 


14 


0 


7.00 


' McA^itar Totali 


11 


75 


0 


6.91 



BASKETBALL 
SIBL Eastern Division 

CP FC FT Pli Ava 

Fraiar, Quaan'i 3 33 8 22 17J 

ZImmar, McGill 5 32 IB 82 16.4 

Randall, McGIII S 25 19 69 13.8 

Coulât, Uval 4 21 11 53 13 J 

Anackilain UeO . 5 26 12. MMZJ 

Waring, Quaan'i 3 IS 6!cM^\7ja 

Scobia, Quaan'i 3 10 12^ 32 ^0.7 

langvarl, McGIII 5 ' 16 20 52 10.4 

Field goal 



Randal,'; MeCiilL 
Anackilatn,' McGtll 
libarga. laval 
Fraier, Quien't 
Jordaln, Montrail 
Warinq, Quaan'i 
lilonda, Itval 
ZImmar, McGIII 



shootinn 

S9 26 44.1 

36 15 41.7 

53 32 41.5 

17 7 41.2 

40 15 37.5 

32 9 40.9 

94 32 34.0 




Red skiers off to Sutton 

Described by many as "the best McGill ski team In six years", 
the Redmen skiers take off for Mount Sutton this weekend for the 
OQAA championship meet today and tomorrow, 

Redmen boast such Laurentlan Zone notables as Dave Bruneaut 
and Neil Baker, both of whom are considered among the top Junior I 
skiers in Canada. 

"This team is better than anything I've ever seen at McGIII," 
says coach John Corson. Corson, a former Redmen skier himself, has 
every reason to be optimistic when he considers his- starting lineup. 

Competing in the Alpine event will be Bruneau, a junior A skier 
and a member of the Laurentlan Junior and Quebec Junior teanis. 
Baker, another Laurentlan junior A competitor, Nils Badenduck, a 
senior A racer, and Ian Rose, another senior A competitor. Rose is 
the team captain. 

The four-man Nordic team is made up of Erik Shultz, a native 
of Norway who recently placed third In the All-Oslo cross country 
meet, and veteran Ralph Mamen, a senior B competitor who placed 
third In the Quebec Division cross-country meet this year. The other 
two spots win be filled by Yves Jackimow and Bert Kidd, both 
senior B cross country aces. 

' Coach Corson said he considers Laval and l'Université de Mont- 
réal as the teams Redmen will have to beat to come out on top. 

Foil squad hosts OQAA meet 

A strong McGIII men's fencing team will host the OQAA cham- 
plonship meet In the Currle Gyro today and Saturday. The team, 
with a 5-1 record this year. Is shaping up as the toughest In the three- 
team competition. 

Coaches George TUlly and Carl Schwcnde named thehr starting 
fencers yesterday. Paulljim, Wassin Sader and Jan Terry will contest 
the foil event and Robert Westarp, Tom Hoffman and Tomas Liebieh 
will see action in the épée matches. Fencing for KIcGill (n the sabre 
event will be Wilklns Chan, Hubert Gaucher and Marie Ponansky. 
Westarp is the team captain. 

So far this season, the Red fencers have defeated CMR twice, 1 
Norwich academy once and RMC once. Their only loss was a 14-13 
squeaker at the hands of RMC In the first meeting of the two squads. 

Both Westarp and Llebich are considered strong, threats In their 
respective events. They placed second in the Provincial team chain- 
pionships recently when Westarp won the Quebec épée championship 
and Llebich placed second in the opée silver foil competition. 

The other, two teams competing are AIcMaster and. Toronto. McGIII 
and Varsity are c6-favourItes. ■ 

VIomen fencers flying high 

Sparks will fly on Saturday when thé women's fencing team': 
clashes here with teams from McMaster, U of T, and U de M. 

This OQAA championship tournament Is the raison d'être of the 
fencing club. Each fencing team consists of four members, each of 
whom fences against every member of the opposing teams. In order 
to save eyestrain, judges and time, electric equipment will be used, 
making it easy for any Interested spectators to determine a good hit. 

The McGIII team consisting of Captain Julie Dreyer, Pauline 
#Gibson, Caroline Blane and Lilit Zekulln, has been practising steadily 
since October. Ilie team Is an experienced one, since Pauline Gibson 
captained England's Cambridge university Women's Fencing Club 
and Julie Dreyer and Caroline Blane have each fenced for two years. 

' When all four members are fincing in form, they present a 
rather formidable opposition, as was seen last Novcmpcr when McGill 
defeated U de M and came a close second to Toronto. The results 
on'Saturday'should be just as good, If not better. 

Judomen tczckle Waterloo 

Six McGill judokas take off for the University of Waterloo today 
for the first Intercollegiate judo tournament. 

Bill Look-Hong, Robert Moskovic, Roger Hays, David Craimer, 
Ken Kelly and Victor Tanaka will toil for the Red and White. Most 
of them are veteran competitors. 

The McGiU team reached the sémi-flnals In the recent All-Quebea 
Tournament before they were eliminated. 

Success in the Waterloo meet could result In an Invitation 'to 
the Eastern Canadian championships. later this year. 





Birks Trophy up for grabs 

The Birks Trophy was donated to McGill Winter Carnival 
in 1050 and has become emblematic of Senior Intercollegiate 
Hockey in the City of Montreal. 

. .Last season the trophy was won by the Carabins — Uni- 
versity of Montreal's team — thus ending McGill's four-year 
winning strealc. Principal Dr. U. Rocko Robertson, with the 
assistance of Helen Fuhrer, Jim Harrington and Miss Reynolds 
— patron of Carnival and warden of RVC — will cut the ribbon 
to officially open the three-day event. Dr. Robertson and Miss 
Fuhrer wili^lhen drop the puck to start the game. After hockey 
there will follow directly the dance at the Gymnasium. 

Skate show precedes ice tilt 

The McGill Skating Club has announced one of the three 
soloists who will appear at Winter Stadium. 

Betsy Epstein, a bronze, silver and . gold medal winner of 
the Eastern Division Figure Skating Championships, is part of 
the half hour skating show presented before the Birks Trophy 
game. Another number will be done by a guest star from the 
USA. Two groups will conclude the show with colorful acts 
designed to appeal to all. 






at the gym 



Queen will be announced at dance 11 

The; Sir Arthur Currlo Gym will be resonating to the 
sound of Lloyd and the Village Squires and the Bartholo- 
mew plus Three, by 11 pm Thursday night. 

' Bob Berke will M.C, the show whicli thousands attend- 
ed lost year. At midnight,. one lucky Princess will transform 
Into a Queen and be crowned by Chlckie Fuhrer. 

The "Squires",, a wigged four-man ensemble have 
been together nearly three years. In this time ihey have 
appeared on TV shows such as Like Young and Shindig 
in the United States and Canada. 

The group records exclusively for Jubilee Records, 
and have cut well-known discs such as "Baby be Mine", 
which made number 21 on Chicago's pop lists. Two mem- 
bers are from McGIII; the rest are from other colleges. 

The "Bartholomew plus Three", ^(Barney Albert, Gary 
James, George Gordon, and Corky Leing) will alternate 
with the Squires. While touring New York State last sum- 
mer, they played at the Peppermint Lounge, Tiaiana Beach 
Club and the Cinderella Room In Greenwich Village. 

- Trophies wilt be awarded to the'best men's Fraterniiy, 
best women's Fralernll/, best faculty and best residence; 
snoW sculpture. There is no admission charge and the 
dance Is scheduled to finish at 1 am. 




m 



Dow Romans on Lower Campus 

Campus will again ring with the cries of Charioteers and 
' the craclcs of whips, as the Engineers run out the Second Annual 
• Dow- Roman Relay Thursday. 

The course lies between the Old Medical Building and 
Lower Campus. The vehicles yaty. between little^red wagons 
-and Factory Experimental chariot ' ruiitbouts. The latter are 
manufactured deep in the sub-basements of the Engineering 
Buildings under top security controls. There are nine teams 
entering the contest this year; each consists of fifteen burly 
males and one captivating female. Hard hats are compulsory in 
this brutal competition and durability of both competitors and 
machinery is a necessary prerequisite to reach the finish line. 

■Spectators are urged to arrive early to get the best loca- 



tions. 



Huskies hit McGill today 

A team br Siberian Huskies will be on Lower Campus at 
; noon .today. The cwrièr^and driver of the dogs, Mac McDougall, 
<has been racing In^the^Eastern United States and Canada for 
several years. 

.. : -The team has been bred and trained by Mr. McDougall at 
I his ketîtiels in St. Agathe. The Siberian breed of Huskies are 
less vicious and more co-operative than the Northern one that 
■ is usually portrayed in novels. Racing dogs need careful train- 
i lng;> they> are 'fed -controlled diets and are exercised regularly. 
vThe:xled-is a stripped down-tripping version of racing specific- 
-<«tlons. • • 

. Mr. McDougall will first break tttiil with a team of three 
-(which 'areT^aslly 'Controlled) -and -then follow with all nine 
;^/idogs. J{eaaId,rf!the%dogs,are-capable.of 'twenty, miles -per hour I ! 
'^'^^"*^"l^^^;fulJ.-^peed ^ 










Dief to address 
debalers 

The McGlil International De. 
bating Tournament is scheduled 
once more as part of the Car. 
nival festivities. Over thirty 
colleges will be represented In 
this popular event. 

The topic of this year's debate 
Is Resolved: ThatWhe United 
States has not yet fulfilled her 
Role as .World Leader. ; . : 
Progressive ConsièrvaUvé lead, 
er, John Dlefenbaker, will 
address the delegates on Friday 
evening at the Royal Embassy 
Hotel. An undisclosed speaker 
Is scheduled to talk to the de- 
baters at the closing banquet 
Saturday night. 



Daily VS. SC 

for Toilet Bowl 

• Tlie coveted Toilet Bowl is 
again up for contention when 
the SO and the Daily staff 
match skills at 1 pm Thursday 
the Lower Campus. ..The Daily 
coinbine under the able leader- 
ship of their beloved editor will 
attempt to retain their title 
against a determined squad led 
by SC chief Sharon Sholzberg. 
After the contest the winning 

•iteam .will -receive the Toilet 
Sowl trophy which is to be dug 
from the ..depths of the Daily 
Archivée, dusted -oind polished 

.;'for the - presentation. 




Car Staffers 
to challenge 
world record 

A novel addition to Carnival 
this year will be a car stuffing 
contest to be held on. Lower 
Campus at 1 pm Thursday of 
Carnival. 

The object of this "Crush A- 
go-go" is to fill to capacity an 
Austin 850 with the smallest of 
McGill'a population. The record 
In this competition, sponsored 
by the British Ford Motor Com- 
pany,. Is currently held by Sir 
George Williams University 
.which managed to package 
twenty.four...--:c individuals into 
every riook'^'and cranny of the 
Austin's miniature frame. Wee 
folk on the campus are now 
being solicited to partake in the 
activity in an attempt to set a 
new world record. 



